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Stein-Bloch Clothes 


| and a Diplomat 


North With 


OU must } Peary 
remember Commander Peary 
t h at £ h e carried Howard Watches 


on his Polar Expeditions. When 
away from his ship Peary depended 
entirely upon the accuracy of the 


WATCH 


for observations and safe return. Explorer Peary’s 
b three Howards are shown below in the special aluminum 
"case made for them. 
In connection with his next trip he writes, “The fact that 
I take your movements again is, | think, the strongest proof of 
my belief in them.” Sold by all dealers at $35 and up to $150. 

Write for free book ‘‘Watch Wisdom.’’ 
E. HOWARD WATCH CO., Charles and South Sts., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 


‘average clothing 
salesman is the 
greatest of diplo- 
mats. 


You may ask 
for Stein-Bloch 
clothes—our ad- 
vertising may get 
you to do that. 
The leading 
clothier usually 
has them. But if 
that particular 
store hasn’t our 
clothes the cloth- 
ing salesman will 
attempt by flattery and the subtlest of means— 
perfectly fair to himself—to get you to purchase 
something else. And he usually succeeds. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


No matter how shrewd you-are, you are as 
much subject to this kind of flattery and 
finesse as anyone else. You are apt to lose 
your judgment when you go to buy clothes— 
only to recover it when it is too late. 


You would not listen to that sort of thing 
f about your brand of cigars or favorite golf ball. 
Get the mark of Stein-Bloch clothes—the label 
—so fixed in your mind that you will look for 
it and not be satisfied with anything else. 
From that day on you will be satisfied with 
your clothes. 


Write for “Smartness,” the booklet of Autumn 


and Winter styles, reproducing from photo- 
J graphs the most fashionable garments of the 
season. Mailed on request. 
| The Shoe of the Red Diamond 
i P | THE RED DIAMOND onthe Stetson 
d THIS LABEL STANDS FOR 53 | Shoe isalwaysasign of shoe satisfaction. 
: YEARS OF KNOWING HOW | | It always means 100% of shoe worth. | THIS TRADE MARK IN 
s THE RED DIAMOND always means RED 
originality of design—the best grades of | ALWAYS APPEARS ON 
| | up-to-date leathers—and solid comfort EVERY GENUINE 
‘ every shoe wearing minute. 
| THE RED DIAMOND sign appears | SHOE 
on every store — Stetson Shoes— 


in each town and city. | 


The shoe —— ba ne of many 
in the + on style- book, 


ent Sree on request 


REGISTERED i688. 


| | 
SINCE 1854 hoe THE STETSON SHOE CO. | 
Sournh Weymouth, Mass 
Offices and Shops: NEW YORK 5 = | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. | 
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starting them each day with a breakfast of 


is the best food in the world it is also the cheapest; this 
puts it in reach of all. 


The most attractive form of whole wheat. 


Your children have started to school 
Fortify their little bodies for good work at school by 


Quaker Qats 


It is the best food known for the growing body and mind of a child. The 
whole race of brainy, brawny Scotch prove this. No other food supplies 
so much nourishment with reserve energy to carry one through a day. 


One of the nice things about Quaker Oats is that while it 


Quaker Cornmeal 


The unusual quality will 
be an agreeable sur- 
prise to you. 
3-pound package ten cents. 


Quaker Rice 


The most generally eaten cereal in 
the world, in its best form. 
Dainty and strengthening. 
Ten cents a package. 


Quaker Wheat Berries 


Entire grains — puffed and baked— 
brown and delicious. 
Ten cents a package. 


The Quaker @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Actual Factory Prices 


Direct to You” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Freight Prepaid 
360 Days’ Approval Test 


Don’t buy a stove or range of 
any kind or for any purpose until 
you have seen our catalogue. 

We sell to you direct from the fac- 

tory at actual factory prices, and not 
only save you all the jobbers’, dealers’ 
and middlemen’s profits, but also give you 
a stove or range of exceptionally high grade. 

You cannot find a better at any price, and 

you save from $5 to $25 and even $35 and $40 

on your purchase. 
We give you as strong a guaranty as it is 
possible to write, and we sell you —freight 


prepaid—on 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


The Kalamazoo line is complet2, embracing stoves and ranges for 
every domestic purpose. The illustrations here show the Kalamazoo 
Radiant Baseburner and the Kalamazoo Vulcan heater. 

The Kalamazoo Baseburner (for hard coal) is without doubt one of 
the most perfect heaters ever built. Its principle of construction makes 
it most economical of fuel, and an extra large radiator of heat. We ask 
the closest comparison between it and any other baseburner made. 

The Kalamazoo Vulcan heater is designed for 
stores, shops, depots, halls, schools, churches, 
lodge-rooms, etc. It is built in sections (like a sec- 
tional bookcase). You can build it up or tear it 
down as occasion demands. Its dome sections, by 
their heavy corrugations, give largest possible ra- 
diation of heat, and by their peculiar shape, retain 
much of the heat usually lost through the chim 
ney. <A hot-blast draft consumes smoke and 
gases, making it the most economical of fuel. 


These are two of more than 300 sizes and styles. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 176 


and see for yourself the 


money-saving advantages of 


buying direct from our factory 
Remember You e all dealers’ profits 
You run no risk as vo y ¢ n 360 days’ approval 
You have no trouble or | er as all 
Kalamazoos blacked, polishe nd rea 


immediate use 


Is our offer not worth your attention ? 
Write today 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Origina Direct-to-User"’ Mar turers 


anufa 


We Pay the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


a 


While the Fire is Low 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for 
the day. Avcold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 

The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in a 
few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instarce, you could light it in your bed-room to dress by, 
then carry it to the dining room, and by the time the coffee is ready, 
the room is warm. Impossible to turn it too high or 
too low—never smokes or smells—gives intense heat 
for 9 hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


Te RayoL 
am household pur- 
poses. Gives a 
clear, steady light. Made of brass throughout and nickel 
plated. Equipped with the latest improved central draft 
burner. Handsome — simple —satisfactory. Every lamp 
guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


is the best lamp 
for all-round 


appetites and particular tastes as Van Camp's. he 
Just think of the absolute ease with which Van Camp's are made ready for the table. #* 
You simply put the can, unopened, into boiling water—turn it over in about five “.. 

minutes so the contents will be thoroughly heated—let it remain for another five 2%. 

minutes or so— lift it out —twist the can-opener — turn out on a platter — and that’s all. 

4 There is your dinner, steaming hot, with the cheery, wholesome, spicy odor peculiar * 

3% to Van Camp's already putting a keener edge on everybody's appetite. ae 

£ Only ten minutes, or thereabouts, for the whole »yrocess — and Ha 

y 
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The Easy Meal 


vb the only labor is lifting the can and turning the can-opener. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 


4 


and Its Famous 
Goodness 


When you have Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce for dinner, * 
your work is easy and your menu of the kind that makes the mouth water in 
anticipation of the deliciousness in store. % 
Don’t worry about meal-time when you're busy, or tired, or out of sorts, or at a % 
loss for something good to eat. % 
For there on the pantry shelf are Van Camp’s—rich, fine flavored, appetizing 
Van Camp’s — all ready for you. 


And you know there's nothing that will so perfectly meet the demands of healthy ‘©. 


And see the result — 


=, 

& A heaping dish of nutty-flavored, nutritious Van = 

FR Camp beans, plump and whole and mealy — sur- 5 

bait rounded and covered with piquant Van Camp at 


3 Tomato Sauce, made of vine-r ipened tomatoes— 
i surmounted with a succulent slice of 
young and tender, corn-fed, home- 
Li grown pork, imparting just enough 
. richness. Van Camp's make a dish 

for the epicure, and are prepared 


so quickly and easily that they ‘re 
ready before you know it. 
% It's a wise habit —keeping 
Van Camp's always on 
hand. Don’t let your 
supply run low. And re- 
member, Van Camp's is 
Ss the name. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Wright’s Health Underwear 
differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from 
catching colds. It is made, as no 
other underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. U pon 
the foundation fabrie is woven a 
myriad of tiny loops of wool forming 
a fleecy lining tothe garment. This 
open woven fleece gives theskin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and h salthy. 

Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills the 
body—givescold. With its many ad- 
vantages W right’s Health Underwear 
costs no more than common under- 
wear. Ask your dealer for it and 
write for free book, “The Loop of 
Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 


best of 
safety razors. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blades, handle 
ind blade stropper ittractively 
cased. Extra blaves 10 for 50 
cents, which also fit Gem and 
Star frames. Ten new Ever-Ready 
blades exchanged for ter | ones 
and ents. On Sale Every- 
where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00, 


American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 


With Every Set 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 


The National Weekly = 


New York, Saturday, October 26, 1907 


IN TWO SECTIONS—SECTION ONE 


Cover Design. Drawn by Edward Penfield 


Getting Out the Good, Old, Honest Country Vote 
Full-Page Drawing 


dA. B. Frost 8 


New York’s New Custom House. Photographs 12 


‘ ; ; Richard Washburn Child 13 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Japanese and the Pacific Coast. Will Irwin 15 

Illustrated with Photographs 
For the Conquest of the Air. Photographs. : 17 


The Kentucky Prisoner 


Hiram’s Son-in-Law. Story Lizzie Gaines Wileoxson Is 


Iilustrated by George Gibbs 


New Phases of the Season's Football Play — . Walter Camp 20 
Illustrated with Photographs 

What the World is Doing. ///ustrated with a Photograph . 23 


SECTION TWO 


Cover Design Drawn by J. C. Leyendecker 
The Popular-Priced Automobile James Homans 5 
Illustrated with Photographs 

The Joys of Touring ‘ R. Johnston 9 
Illustrated with Photographs 
Nenneth Mackarness Goode 12 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Utility Automobile in 1907 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Ten Years After 


16 


Volume XL Number 5 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 


P. F. Collier d& Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams Buildings. Chancery 
Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 72-74 Bay Street. Copyright 1907 by P. F. Collier d& Son. Entered 
as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under 
the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address— Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address. and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. . 


BALTIMORE, MD. 4th Ave. and 21st St. Two blocks 
A palatial new steel structure of New Amsterdam from Madison Sq. $1.00 up with 

Hotel Belvedere 12 stories, all rooms outside with | "S of bath. With private bath $2.00 up. 4 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall, $2.50 a day up. Hotel Seville 
The Rennert | $2up. With bath $2.50 to $5. Purchas, Manager. 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. | The New Wellington 
CHICAGO, ILL. | Remodeled and newly furnished throughout. 300 rooms 


‘ . Ue 51st, Boul. and Lake Shore. | With bath, $2 upwards. J. F. Champlin. 
Chicago Beach Hotel American & European plan. NORFOLK, VA. 


Finest hotel on the Great Lakes. Special Winter rates | 


450 rooms, 250 private baths. Ilius. Booklet on request. | T he Lorraine Fire-proof. 8 stories high. Conven- 


ient to residential and business sec- 


: ‘ain European plan, $1.50 up. L. Berry Dodson, Mgr. 
s Open all year. 1750 ft. PITTSBURG, PA. 
Markleton Sanatorium elev. Treatment of ner- | 


rous diseases, Finest baths in wléa. S15 « week Cor, 6th & Penn, Ave. Remodeled 
Pea NEW ORLEANS. LA ee up. | Hotel Anderson and Refurnished. Largest rooms 
jin the city. Am, plan $3to$5perday. W.M. McKinnie. 
Largest, newest and best. Cost} Sth Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
The Grunewald $2,000,000. “Unquestionably the Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 
best kept hotel in the South.” Rates E. P. $1 and up. European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 
New Orleans’ latest and most Leading hotel in the city. Fire- 
New Denechau modern hotel. Built of steel, brick Hotel Schenley proof. Take car at 6th Ave. and 
and concrete. Frontson4 streets. European plan $1.50 up. | Smithfield St. European plan $2 a day and up, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA, 
$¢, On Broadway, cor. 29th St. Centre of shopping ? The largest, most modern and best 
Breslin and theatre district. Everything the best at Murphy S Hotel located hotel in city. New and 
reasonable prices. 500 large sunlit rooms, 300 with bath. | fireproof annex connected. E. Plan. John Murphy, Pres 
Collingwood West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. Con-| TROY, N. Y. 


venient to fashionable shops, clubs and = ra 
eatres ode ireproo 9 Tishs i New. Modeled after Old English Inn. 
Rensselaer Court yard in tile ‘an artistic triumph 


Hotel Endicott Aajoining |Grill. Fireproof. Suites with bath. European Plan. 
museumsand drives. European,$1.50 up WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
Grand Union — Opposite,Grand Central Sta ‘Hotel Driscoll Facing U.S. Capitol and Grounds. 


Rooms $1 a day up. Restau Am. and Eu, plan. Modern in its 

rants at moderate prices. Baggage to and from sta. free. | equipment. Booklet on application. E.W. Wheeler, Mgr 
H 29th to 30th St Absolutely fire proof. Located in 

Hotel Martha Washington near Madison Av The Shoreham most fashionable section, near 
The famous woman’s hotel. Thorough comfort. Moderate. | White House and Treasury. A. & E, plans. J. T. Devine 


Autumn Resorts 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


Hotel Marlborou h Occupies a commanding corner | JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
g site on Grand Ave. Electric H t 1 Ch b li Fortress Monroe, Va. 20 min 
Elevator. Suites with Bath. $3adayand up. A. M. Sexton. ote amberiin utes from Jamestown Exposi- 
ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. tion by ferry. Permanent, all the year round resort hotel. 


S3 and $4 perday. Europeanplan. G F. Adams, Mngr. 


Virginia ave. near beach. 6 story brick, and ner das. 
New Belmon steam heat, private baths, sun parlor, **Poynt Comfort” Tavern ae 


elevator. $2 up daily $10up weekly W.J. Warrington 


Trade Mark 


ail 


New England 
ConfectioneryCe Z 


To be guided in your choice of confec- 
tionery, look for the Necco Seal—the 
mark of goodness and wholesomeness. 
Over five hundred different varieties of 

best confectionery are made and sold under 
this seal, which is placed on every box for 
your guidance and protection. The high 

standard of these five hundred kinds is 
fully represented by 


arevelation of the confectioner's art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintily concealed 
by a coat of rich chocolate. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that they conform te all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 

That yon may be convinced of th fine qual- 
ity of Lenox Chocolates, send 25¢ for an 
attractive package of special value ; or, better 

still, order one of our $1.00 
packages in handsome art 
boxes. 
sent postpaid. 


Greatest Possible Service | 
for Least Possible Expense | 
This fact has been thoroughly | 
demonstrated by 16,:0 users all } 
over the world. A car that pro- } 
vides all the enjoyment there is in 
automobiling, all the time, at an 
expense so small that almost any 
family can afford it. The 
average expense to 
maintain the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 


AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. } 

Equally dependable, with many times } 
the service. An ideal family car good | 
for years of service. The oldest Cadillacs 
made are still running as well as ever, 

Most practical and economical for all- 
the-year use, for business and pleasure— 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 


“The Truth about the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One” 


by actual results in figures, given by users 

i of 164-cars, operated under every road and 
weather condition. Mailed free—write at once 
for Booklet No. 24. 


| CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso, Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
tetains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting é 


All druggists 
lave it or 
will get it 


books f rs mailed on rece of 6 cts, stamps 
R.8.&A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 
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THE 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


and the November Records 


VERY American knows Fdison 
and his work, and therefore feels 
convinced that the Phonograph, 

which is his pet invention, must be better 
than other forms of talking machines and 
sound producers—because Edison made it. 

The Phonograph may be a plaything 
and amuser, but it is nevertheless a scien- 
tific article and must be made with great 
care in a particular laboratory which knows 
just how to make every part just right. 

The great success of the 
Edison Phonograph is due 
to the fact that it repro- 
duces perfectly all sounds. 
Thus it has become the 
greatest amusement 
ever produced. 


Ex 


on. 


the 


9674 
9675 
9676 
9577 
9578 
9679 


9690 
9691 
9692 
9693 
9694 
9695 
9696 
9697 
Send 


description of each Record, the SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, 


new 


EEP your Phonograph always fresh by supplying 
it with the newest Records. The November 
Records offer splendid entertainment. Hear 


m at your nearest store, and order them there. 


Danny and His Mobby Horse (Pryor) - 
When Summer Tells Autumn Good-bye (elf and Lamb) 

Oh, Oh, Miss Lucy Ella (Von Tilzer & Sterling) - Collins & Harlan 
Secret Love Gavotte (Resch) bells solo - - Albert Benzler 
He Lost Her in the Subway (Henry and Bryan) - - Ada Jones 
Honey Boy (Von Tilzer and Norworth) _ Reed Miller aad Reinald Werrenrath 
Who? Me? (Snyder and Whiting) - - - Billy Murray 
I See Thee Waltz (Estrada) - - Edison Symphony Orchestra 
June Moon (Vanderveer and Benham) - - - - Irving Gillette 
Kiss, Kiss, Kiss (Hoffman & Smith) - - = A ia Jones & Billy Murray 
If I'm Goin’ to Die, I'm Goin’ to Have Some Fun (Gea M. Cohan) Arthur Collins 
Victorious Eagle March (Rosey) - Edison Military Band 
Why Did They Sell Killarney ? (Willon Bros. ) Frank C, Stanley 
At the Village Post Office (Original) E dison Vaudeville Company 
‘Neath the Old Cherry Tree, Sweet M: rie (W illiams & Van Als aye) Byron G. Harlan 
Sweet Spirit Hear My Prayer (Wallace) - Edison Venetian Trio 
I've Had Many a Sweetheart, but None Like You ( Ke 3 a Reed Miller 
The King’s Business (Cassell and Cassell), Sacred Song Edison Mixed Quartette 
Flanagan at the Doctor's (Original Monologue) Steve Porter 
Rakoezy March (Tobani) - : - E dison Hungari: in Orchestra 
Yesterday (Charles K. Harris) - Reinald W errenrath 
A Coon Courtship (Vaudeville Sketch) - rv ja Jones and Len Spencer 
When the Band Plays “Yankee Doodle" (Corin and Fe sist) Edward Meeker 
Many’s the Time Medley - Edison Military Band 
us your address today and we will mail you iT HE Seems RAM, giving a complete 
giving the names of the 
Records for the month, and the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all Edison Records, 


Edison Concert Band 
Manuel Romain 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Snowy Linen 
a tew flowers, tine 
manners and pleasant 
conversation — they 
cost so little, but they 
make a banquet of 


sim ian dinner. 


rd paper for 


OLD ) HAMPSHIRE BO BOND 


the Wat 
little 


than common writing 


costs so more 
paper, but it gives dig- 
nity and elegance and 
a welcome to the or- 
dinary business letter. 

You 


what 


never know 


the look of a 


letter will do—make 


it look right. 


Hampsuire Bonn is **made a little 
better than seems necessary’’ and is used to 
carry earnest, sincere messages from men 
who take pride in themselves and their busi- 
ness. A handsome specimen book show- 
ing the paper may be had by writing us on 
your letterhead. 


Hampshire 


-aper 


Com pany 


oa‘ 
Hampshire 
‘Bond 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED] 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1907 model. Write for Special Offer. 


Finest fodels $10 to $27 


1907 Models 
an cture Proof tires. 


1005 & & 1906 $7 to $12 


all of best makes 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


® All Makes and Mod- $3 to $8 


f els, good as new 
Great Factory Clea ring Sale We oo 


on Approval «ii 


allo “TEN pays’ 


Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, ete 
ces not buy t you get our 


MEAD CYC) LE Co., 


ot 


The Bridge that spans the 


River of 


efit. 


them tor 
be sure 
The 
are made OF new 
your 


send 


New 
lite’ s burden eas\ 
illustrate: 

Th 
Rubber are 
il] who walk or stand. 


pier in mind and bodv, adopt 


V afe 


de aler ca 


CENTS 


vour hee 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 


Lo 


vour own | 


and 


‘Dept. F-54, CHICAGO 


Lite and the Heels 
Rubber that 
to carry 
for vour ben- 
New 
a positiy e relief to 


Nurses 


$513.0 


make 
are 
1 here 


ese Heels oO! 


them in 


Clear Profit in 51 days 
from an investment of 


$150.00 


Is the result from the operation 
of one American Box Ball Alley 
in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go 
into this business yourself? 

is the most practical and popu- 
lar bowling game in existence. 
It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from 
$25.00) to $65.00 each, per week, 
This is me gambling device, but 
a aplendid bowling game for 
amusement and physical 


bli } 
are to Wear 
the sick room. It it is a tact pin boy needed | 
t k t are nearly all profit 
at they make vou step lighter More than 3,000 idy sold, We sell on payments and our catalog is free. Write for catalog 
and more buovantand teel hap- AME RIC AN "BOX BALL Cc OMPANY, Patentees, 1628 Van Sens n St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


venefit, but 
get O’Sullivan’s. 
the only heels that 
rubber. If 
nnot supply vou, 


and diagram ot* 


to the manufacturers, 


well, Mass. 


Have been in the Past 


Lead in mate 
workman 
1 finish 


rial, 


ship ani 


WINSLOW'S 


} Are at the Present 
Will be in the Future 


For the reason that they are 


The Standard of the Firearms World 


manufactured for use. 


A|] models and The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 

“A eg Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. ' 
a Que 84-86 Chambers St., New York COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
aier THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES = 8 Long Lane, E.C., London | HARTFORD, CONN. 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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The Patent Double Crown Roller in the sliding back 
of The Kady Suspender makes its self-adjustment 
so easy that no matter what position the shoulders or 
hody may assume, the only possible pressure is the 
trifling weight of the trousers. 

Accept no suspender without this feature. None 
other can give perfect freedom of motion 

e Kady is the most fashionable and excellent 

suspender produced. 


Retails 50 and 75 Cents the Pair 


If your dealer happens not to have The Kady, send your 
order direct to us, with price, mentioning his name. 


Interesting Booklet mailed Free 
THE OHIO SUSPENDER COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 


| Hundreds of different 
Millions of styles. Also of fibre, 


Leather paper and rubber. 
Wash That’s all we make. 
asnhers = Send samples for quo- 
Disks tations and catalog. 


Barwood Manufacturing Co. 
and Cups 182 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Is THE ONLY TOOTH POWDER 
WITH OXYGEN IN IT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Will Make a First-Class Book -keeper 


of you in six weeks for $3 or RE- 
TURN MONEY; distance and ex- 
perience immaterial; I find positions, 
too, everywhere, FREE; 9,002 “A 
timonials! Placed pupil Aug. 

. at $120 weekly; perhaps can place 
YOU, too! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 


J. H. GOODWIN, EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 
Room 517, 1215 Broadway, New York 


Can You Draw This? 753 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
cartoonist. Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LIGHT For All Buildings 


Homes, halls, churches, schools, stores flood- 
ed with soft brilliant radiance if you use the 
SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 
Cheapest and best light on earth, 1, 2, 3, 4- 
burner fixtures, 100-candle power to each burn- 
er. Safe, simpie, no dirt, grease, odor. Get 

catalog. Good openings for agents. 
The ‘‘Sun"’ Outshines Them All 
Sun Vapor Light Co.,202 Market St., Canton, 0. 


BE AN ORATOR 


Oratory means success for preachers, lawyers, 

clerks, business men. Be a convincing talker. 

Success assured. Best school. Easy pay- 

ments. Cost small. A United States Senator, 

Justice of the Supreme Court, Chief of Inter- 

site Commerce Commission are on our Board 
Directors. Ask for catalogue 


INTER-CONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 
1104 Fourteenth Street, | Washington, D.C. 


FLAGS.PILLOWS/7 


Catalogue on request. Special 
designs for colleges, schools and 
fraternity work promptly exe- 
cuted, Shipped prepaid. Finest 
and most original “Acme Line. 


GEO. W. RICH & co. f vseo 
Binghamton, N. ¥. 7 


BLEES 


Comming seas are both = tes of West Point. College preparator 
ind business courses. is, Splendid athletic facilities. 


Send for catalogue. B. “M. A “Box 115, Macon, Mo. 


CLARK’S TEN = ANNUAL 
ORIEN | CRUISE. Feb. 70 days by 
specially s. 
‘‘Arabic,”’ 16,000 tons, ‘‘Three Tours Round the World 
Eastward; ” also Riviera and Sicily in January. 


RANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


Hobo or Tramp Wig 50c, Whiskers 25c, Wax 
Nose lic, Joining Paste 10c, Grease Paint, Deep 
Sunburn 15c, Liner to blacken eye 10c, Clay Pipe 
9 5c. Entire outfit, $1.15. Send 4c stamp for our 
Catalogue Make-up Material and 
‘The Art of Making ’ B. Trademore Co., Toledo, 0. 


PAT E N T SaOraLY PROCURED 
Write for our ha ndsome new 


book. Full information. 
Room 623, Colorado Building 
Bevans & Bevans 


MUSIC LESSONS "0" FREE. 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 


Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. Write American | 


School of Music, 201 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


ATENTS 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. | 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 


EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 


New York, Saturday, October 26, 1907 


The St. Louis Air-Tourney 


@, Aeronautics is a very live subject just now, the air-lourney held 
this week under the auspices of the St. Louis Aero Club being the 
latest indication of this. Major Hersey, of our meteorological service, 
who has been with Walter Wellman for a year in preparing to fly to the 
North Pole, believes that America is far behind Europe in developing 
aerial navigation. ‘Other nations,”* he says, “are making surprising 
progress, and are watching aeronaulic progress very closely. For in- 
stance, all the time we have been at work at Spitzbergen, two German 
officers, detailed by their government, have been there keeping a careful 
eye on everything we did.”’ But now America is waking up. Against 
the French, German, and English contestants at St. Louis three Ameri- 
can balloons were entered. In the contest for dirigible airships, which 
took place on October 22, the day after the start of the balloon race, 
American competitors were prominent. With the purpose to gel 
accurate and complete views of the newest air-fliers, Collier's sent 
Mr. James H. Hare to St. Louis with his camera. In an early 
issue nill appear the result of Mr. Hare's trip. 


A Cartoon of Fatigue 


@. Something more than a good story well told is Miss Eleanor Hallo- 
well Abbott’s Very Tired Girl,’ which will be printed in Collier's 
on November 16. It is a vivid, trenchant presentation of one of the 
most vitally human problems that arise. Perhaps if women were all 
cul to pattern; if each female of our race could count on support by 
some capable male; if rewards for wearying labor were dealt out 
justly; and if the good time coming: by and by were already here 
—then it might never happen that a girl got so tired that she cried 
out: ““I wish that the first man who ever proposed to me would come 
back and ask me—again!’’ — Probably in that pleasant world the tired 
girl would not accept him when, miraculously reappearing, he turned 
out to be a dull widower with three children—and money.  But—the 
tired girls are with us, in our cities. All the preaching in the world on 
the essential impropriety of their battling presence here will not stop 
their coming. They raise a question that troubles us in. our times 
of sober thinking. That Miss Abbott has woven into a good, big 
love story the knotty threads of such girls’ lives “makes this contribu- 
tion, which, it nill be remembered, won the last 81,000 quarterly 
prize, seem especially desirable to Collier's. Besides Miss Abbott's 
story, the fiction for the November issues will include stories by Gouver- 
neur Morris, A. Tassin, Jacques Futrelle, and Arthur Stannood Pier. 


A Comparison 


@ Mr. Irwin's articles on “‘The Japanese and the Pacific Coast,” 
the fourth of which appears in this week's issue, have recalled to one of 
Collier's friends in Iowa something that Mark Twain wrote concerning 
the Chinese and the Pacific Coast about forty years ago: “‘They are a 
kindly disposed, well-meaning race, and are respected and well treated 
by the Upper Classes all over the Pacific Coast. No California Gen- 
tleman or Lady ever abuses or oppresses a Chinaman under any cir- 
cumstances, an explanation that seems to be much needed in the East.” 
The lowa observer wonders if this quotation might not make a fit 
summary Qf our comment on the anti-Oriental feeling that expresses 
itself in occasional riots. Another modest friend who wishes to supply 
us regularly nith radical ideas offers, as a sample, a proposed law for 
preventing altogether such outbreaks as the one in Vancouver and those 
in Washington. Briefly, he would penalize any one who left his native 
country to earn a living somewhere else by taking away his first citizen- 
ship and assigning him wholly to the care of the country he invades. 
Put that law into effect, says our friend, and “no country will have any 


claims against another on account of riots.” Simple, isn’t it? 


The Sled that Steers 

With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with- 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. 

Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 

sent free with colored Christmas bovklet, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1101M, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


20 Fine'Shines~10c 


Generous Trial Offer 
— to Prove the Quality of 


“BAGLE BRAND 


IGE cS Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Send dime and dealer’s name 
| today for handsome Opal Glass 
Box (with metal screw top) filled 
with this wonderful new shoe polish. 
Shoe Cream gives quick, lasting and 
brilliant lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, 
containing oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the leather. 
Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not rub aff or ail 
the garments, The best shoe polish in the finest, handiest pack- 
age on the market. Your dime back if a as good as we Say. 
Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cent 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 217 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attrac- 
Sizes and Prices | tive patterns. Made 
in all colors, Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.50 | kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 | ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft 4.50 Woven in one age 

Both sides can be 
9x ft. 5.00 | Sold direct at 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | one profit. Money 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | refunded if not 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., U Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


‘‘FLOATING THE BATTERY ON THE LINE” 


That’s the principle by which the Apple Ignition System works. 
Its principal feature is the 


Apple Battery Charger 
A dynamo right on your car that 
keeps the batteries always charged 
with ample current for starting, 
running and reserve. Specify this 
outfit on your automobile, motor 
boat, or stationary engine. For 
information about this 

ystem, write 
The Dayton Electrical Mfe. ti 121 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 


THIS MAN Made $650 In a Month 


D. M. Kent, official court reporter, 
Colorado, Texas, made $650.25 in one 
month. We taught him the same 
shorthand that we, as experts, use. 
We can teach you at your home. 
Write at once for catalog. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 810, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Til. 
Suite 810, 1416 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


My Cold Water Paints 


are economical, durable, sanitary 
and fireproof. To introduce them, 
with an order for 6 barrels I will ship free, 
one of my $50 whitewashing machines 
which does the work of 20 men, or with an 
order for 2 barrels a $20 whitewashing ma- 
chine. Send for free catalogue No. 5 to 


J. A. del SOLAR 
108 Fulton St. New York 


YOU GON SELL 
REE! 


We want a reliable representative in 

every town in the United States to 

handle our Real Estate Investment 

Bargains. We have satisfied custom- 

ers in every state. 

Jacksonville Development Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


D. M. KENT 


$1 Postpaid 


3 Push up bottom with finger to keep fire al- 
& ways at top—thus giving a full, clean smoke 
7 and making the last puff cool and fragrant 
£ as the first. Remove bottom and stem to 

cleanwithcloth. Booklet FREE upon request’ 
QQ D, GATES, 311 East Ave., Oak Park, LiL, 


EVERY BOY SHOULD 


8Voltamp Electric Motor. Our 
\f model B.S. dim Dandy Prac- 


tieal Motor sent prepaid for 


64 PAGE ‘BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Protit and Hi. ow to Sell a Patent. 
O'NEARA & BROCK. Pat. attys.. 918 F St.. Washington, D.C. 


&) DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
book, newspaper press $18. Money saver, 
— All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
LF r press catalog, type, paper, etc 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 
Illustrated booklet sent free to any prospective buy 
er of our choice $27 to $30 per acre North Texas farm 


ands Address 


Texas form, Land Co., 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills 
RK Pay Cash Weekly 


AND WANT More SALESMEN EverRyY- 
iERE. Best Contract, BE Oo IT, 
RGEST NURSERIES. NEW Fruit B FREE. 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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Violence 
BLARENCE DARROW WRITES us another letter, 
containing two points, as will be seen, one a 
denial of intimidation, the other a question of 
exact words used by him: 
‘Boisk, IpAHO, September 23, 1907 
EDITOR OF COLLIER’S: 

‘*Sir—In your issue of the 21st you published a letter 
from me in reference to certain portions of my argu- 
ment in the Haywood case, and then made editorial 
comment thereon which is justified by neither the letter nor any facts. The 
argument as published in the ‘Appeal to Reason’ was not tampered with nor 
changed in any way—not one word has been cut out of it, nor any violent 
utterance omitted; there were no words of violence to cut out—these were 
found only in the newspaper reports. 

“You have also received some incorrect information as to the character 
of people who attended the trial. There were no dangerous citizens belong- 
ing to the miners’ union, or in sympathy with them, and no effort was 
made to frighten any one in any manner. 

“The miners came and testified and went home in a quiet, respectful 
way—the only show of force at the trial was on the part of detectives and 
gun-men, and the strong public feeling all on the side of the State. 

‘Very truly yours, 
*““CLARENCE S. DarRRow."”’ 

Regarding Mr. Darrow’s candor we have no desire to speak. In 
his former letter he by distinct implication admitted the accuracy 
of the quotations made by us, and, instead of denying the words, 
attempted to explain that they were in part meant lightly and in 
part due to the excitement of an extemporaneous address. The worst 
of those quotations we do not find in the ‘‘Appeal to Reason.’’ 
The notes were taken for us by an expert stenographer. Mr. 
DarROW’S Opinion on intimidation, for publication, could hardly be 
expected to be other than he now gives, but we shall be much 
pleased to see what weight he gives to the victim newly added 
to the list of those who have died for opposition—this time one 
who died for the performance of his legal duty. And _ will he 
say whether he thinks his address can have had anything to do 
with this new crime? And will he explain why, in his’ former 
letter to us, he said DrwWry was marshal at Victor at the time 
of the riots, when he very well knew that he was not? 


Reason 
OING DOWN TO HISTORY as “‘leagued with rascality, cruelty, 


and injustice,’’ is what one angered reader foresees for us as a 
consequence of our comments on the Western miners. Now listen 
to the ‘‘Appeal to Reason’’ (and what a name for what a sheet!): 

‘You were cur enough to lend your dressy, well-printed columns to studied 
articles pretending fairness, but in every line breathing overanxiety to con- 
vict Haywoop; and all the hosts of the bourgeoisie, and America’s Royal 
Brute, with the unspeakable ORCHARD, shouted ‘Crucify Him!’ 

“Ah, CoLLigeR’'s, the Socialists know too well the economic determinism 
that, true as the needle to the North Star, makes you whimper and _ lick 
the velvet hand that feeds you your bread and _ butter."’ 

This is the ‘‘reason’’ to which our Socialist friend appeals. Here 
is another, from ‘‘The Worker’’: 

“Driven into a corner by the turn of events, [COLLIER’s] can only, like 
a coward, shriek intimidation to turn attention from its own misdeeds."’ 
‘*The Worker’’ says that our mere reference to vengeance, although 
then with incredulity, was ‘‘dastardly,’’ and unjustified by any 
possibility. And those words were written before the sheriff who 
arrested SreEvE ApbAms had been blown to pieces by a bomb! Who 
will be the next to die? And how will the Pettibone judge, and 
jury, and witnesses, face this hidden horror that lurks in every bush? 


The Land of Terror 
y VERY BENEFIT of any possible doubt will always be given by 


~ this newspaper to any man on trial for life. We speak now not 
of any individual, but of the miners as a whole, and of the increas- 
ing belief that murder is their settled policy. A disinterested in- 


vestigator, who went to Boise all alert to give all possible favor to 


the accused, was amazed to find how generally friends of the defense 


justified the miners’ crimes, including the Steunenberg murder. We 
say with sorrow that some of the accounts given of the famous trial 


October 26, 1907 


in the Socialistic press had their malignity equaled only by the 
grossness of their untruth. Sadly indeed we have reached the con- 
clusion that the cause of labor everywhere is receiving a dishearten- 
ing setback in the public mind from the revolting criminality with 
which that cause is being represented by members of the miners’ 


union and by the more coarse and violent Socialists. We are all 
ready enough to cry out for the convicting hand to be laid on 
erring capital. Not less certainly should the full force of the 


law fall, if possible, upon all guilty members of a labor union of 
such composition that death is dreaded as the penalty for all who 
do not tamely bend before such brigand rule. 


Flattered 

. US SMILE for a moment. The ‘‘Nevada Workman’’ says 

that our editorials ‘‘are written at times in an incomparable 

style of airy persiflage; at times they rise to a dignity of thought 

and expression worthy of ‘The Workman.’ ’’!! That last goal, at 

least, is something the occasional attainment of which is well worth 
the misery of constant struggle in a tutile world. 


Unanswered 

AYOR BUSSE OF CHICAGO has thus far given no reason 

for restoring the dreadfully notorious go-betweens, Pat Lavin 

and Nick Hunt, to a police force from which they had been 

after long effort finally driven by outraged public protest. Per- 

haps the Mayor will be forced to some noble course by the 

Grand Jury, which on the fifth day of the present month declared 

that a gambling trust existed, buttressed by the Chicago police, 

the Western Union Telegraph Company, and the Chicago Telephone 

Company. ‘Two days before this report was made Mayor Busse 

left Chicago on a fishing trip. When he gets back he may 

notice, also, the Grand Jury’s appeal for suppression of the awful 
‘‘white slave’’ trade. What will Busse do? 


The Toga 
A: BY THE WAY, with our minds on Illinois, will the citi- 
zens of that great State allow the gentlemen who ‘‘represent’’ 
their interests at Springfield to send to Washington at the next 
election either Bitty Mason, the trivial demagogue, or that ser- 
vant of the rich and degrader of his office, Senator Hopkins? We 
shall have more to say later about these statesmen. At present 
we merely ask the people of Illinois what they think. 


Learning 
OMES THE GOOD Marse Henry and says that JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS must indeed study much if he is to meet in conflict 
of sagacity and erudition some burner of the midnight oil like 
Mr. GUGGENHEIM, some pale student of economics such as, for 
instance, NELSON W. ALDRI H, Or some persistent delver into the 
pay dirt of the classics like Tom Carrer. The buoyant and _ in- 
calculable WartrEeRsoNn stops with these. His gaze might also have 
consoled itself with that victim of laborious nights, THOMAs PLatTT; 
his confrére, the Nestor-like Drrpew; the keen, Benjamin Franklin 
mind of the quiet Srone; that devourer of JANE AusTEN, of 
MERIMEE, and HawruHornNe, that lover of the delicate anywhere 
in style, old Ben Tittman of Carolina; the Harvard student 
PENROSE; that mighty champion of the larger view, the Senior Sen- 

ator from Otio. With such as these must WILLIAMS deal. 

‘Full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly.” 


Massachusetts 

QO" THE TWO PARTIES in Massachusetts, the Democrats cer- 
tainly have an easy lead in folly. They dropped Moran, 
which was about their only act of wisdom, and their factional 
war has equaled any of their famous controversies of the past. 
The Republican Party, on the other hand, has come out squarely 
for modernizing the tariff—some of its leaders doing so from con- 
sistent conviction, like Governor GuILp; others, no doubt, as an 


offering of words, like Senator Lopct 
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Confidence 
HE ENTHUSIASM OF POLITICIANS for such a man as 
HUGHES is sometimes hard to understand. Yet there is no 


doubt that some of the most routine machinists sincerely wish him 
for President, as well as some of the business element that most 
dislike his Public Utilities Commission. 
one of confidence in his mind and character and admiration for his 
courage and ability. One of the leaders of the Republican ma- 
chine, in confidential talk, said this: ‘‘Of course I would rather 


One reason is the simple 


have a man from whom I can get favors. But I like HuGuHeEs 
pretty well, because I know the other fellows won’t get any 
favors from him either."’ The business men think him sane, 


although liberal. His veto of the two-cent fare bill showed him 
as critical of radical errors as his Public Utilities Commission 
showed him critical of the sins of capital. His refusal to treat 
with any politicians whatever, high or low, gives him the respect 
of even that abused species of sentient being. ‘They frequently 
have other reasons,—as OpELL, for example, has, without doubt; but 
they also are among the many classes who are coming to understand 
him with respect; and his gain in strength is a compliment to the 
intelligence and proper standards of our people. 


In the Philippines 
ECRETARY TAFT may not escape the ‘“‘interests’’ and the 
‘‘undesirables’’ by going to sea. They await him at Manila. 
For ‘‘interests’’ substitute the capitalist ideal of the sweatshop 
system of forced labor in Java, which sends a stream of gold 
to Holland rivaling that which Lropo._p receives from the Congo. 
For “‘undesirables’’ substitute the Independentistas, who want the 
offices which immediate independence would bring. Either to hold 
the islands for exploitation or to lower the flag, leaving them to 
their fate, would have been the easier and the more definite policy. 
We have preferred to consider the future of the mute and _ pro- 
ductive ninety per cent of the voting population, as yet so foreign 
to the meaning of self-government that they cast no ballots in 
the recent election. This in a word is Mr. Tarr’s mission, bear- 
ing caution and advice rather than any gift to delight the Oriental 
love of sensation. On the eve of his departure he wrote to a 
friend anticipating that the Independentistas, whose stronghold is 
Manila, ‘‘will use every effort to withhold any enthusiasm from 
my welcome, but this does not discourage me in the slightest. <A 
man who looks: for his reward in trying to aid a people in their 
expression of good-will is very short-sighted.’’ ‘This is the long, 
unselfish view of the patient administrator for time to justify. 
One argument of the radicals he will find hard to meet. It might 
well convince any outside observer of the insincerity of our pre- 
tensions. ‘The Secretary can only explain that an act of simple 
justice which he begged from Congress was denied. We _ have 
taken away the Filipino’s markets without letting down our tariff 
walls. We offer him republican institutions and then with gross 
selfishness deny him republican prosperity. For a long time our 
Congress has done nothing more unworthy than its determined 
refusal of ordinary justice to the Filipinos. ‘This is part of the 
sacred tariff, which must never be improved. 


As to Taft 
ND THE FOLLOWING poetic accomplishment is sent to us by 
Mr. GeorGE Fircu of Peoria, Lllinois: 


‘Mighty of beam and stretching, fore and aft, 
From here to yonder; and, though lithe of joint, 
Taking some time to pass a given point, 

Behold that trim leviathan, BILL Tart, 
The Lusztanéa of the statesman craft, 
By spendthrift nature weightily endowed 
To stamp out treason and to sit on graft; 
He’s not one patriot, but a mergered crowd. 
Both earth and ocean for his Flag he's plowed; 
His shoulders lift a mountain range of care 
Well may his friends proclaim, in accents loud, 
That he could fill the Presidential chair 
He could and more; for him ’twould be but sport 
To fill a Presidential davenport.”’ 


Patriots 

NELDOM HAS THE EAGLE emitted a more undoubted scream 
than pervades a letter written to us by an enthusiast in Florida. 
Raging at our doubt about the outcome of a conflict between one 
hundred Americans and one hundred Japanese, he narrates with 
passion the blood-and-glory-hunting spirit that he saw in Tampa 


The yells impressed him, and mothers and sisters and sweethearts 
decorate his rhetoric, until in a final frenzy he imagines a war in 
actual existence, with such results that one Asiatic, crying to his 
mates, shrieks: ‘‘In the name of the missing link, let us take 
to the tall timber.’’ <A pretty picture, and one painted with so 


much fervor that the reader of the whole letter feels as if the 


Fourth of July were every day, and Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph 
the greatest warriors who ever trod the earth Likewise Mr 
10 


Collier's 


Louis Harv, editor of the ‘‘Southwestern Success’’ of Los Angeles, 
California, says that no possible doubt exists in his mind regard- 
ing the relative fighting ability of ‘‘that part of the white race 
which, under the splendid name of Americans, has made America, 
the world over, the synonym of all that is greatest in progress 
and sturdy manhood, in inventive genius and material advancement, 
in courage and skill in war, and in statesmanship and honor in 
peace.”’ And for us, we can only add ‘‘Selah.’’ 


Assurances 

HALL THE UNITED STATES expend blood and treasure in 
distant seas where her principal interest is to prepare an alien 
people to walk alone? Shall Japan expend blood and treasure to 
obtain the mastery of a small group of tropical islands when a richer 
field of conquest lies at her door in the temperate climate of China ? 
If we ask her to credit us with wisdom and good faith, she has a 
right to expect as much from us in return. ‘The intelligent self- 
interest of both Powers calls for a policy of ,hands, rather than 
battleships, across the sea. Japan has problems of development in 
Korea and industrial expansion in Manchuria to occupy her energy; 
and we have corporations to regulate, lands to irrigate, cities to 
build, and slums to clean at home. The strongest argument for 
peace is reflection on the amount of good that can be accomplished 
with the money that goes into war and into preparations for it. 


Lively Preachers 

WW: FEEL POETICAL TO-DAY, and, therefore, rather than 

for any better reasons, certain incidents in the morning’s 

news, anent popular methods in the pulpit, carry our reflective 

mind far back to a poem which, through the treacherous medium 
of memory, takes a form like this: 


‘‘There was a worthy pastor who saw with grief and care 
His congregation go to sleep, or—what was worse—elsewhere. 


Next Sunday, of his sermon the text when he had said, 

He slid adown the pulpit steps and stood upon his. head. 

By thousands flocked the people this preacher great to hear, 
And the trustees raised his salary to seven thousand a year.”’ 


As to the metre, that is as one may choose. But that the 
phenomena on this side were noticed some time since is shown 
by the remarks, about like this, of London ‘*Punch’’ 


‘His antics amuse and his gestures delight us. 
He ain’t like St. PauL, but he is like St. Virus.’ 


In fact, the preacher faces many difficulties to-day. It is hard 
to be interesting without being striking or picturesque, and it is 
hard to be these things without danger of losing the dignity that 
spiritual themes exact. No profession has a more severe problem 
in adapting itself to the conditions of our time. 


Keeping Alive 
HE AUTHENTICITY is vouched for by us of the following 
White House bulletin for ‘Tuesday, October 8, 1907: *“*The 
President is hunting bear in the Louisiana cane-brakes. The ‘Tennis 
Cabinet is occupying the official court on the White House grounds. 
Secretary Logs is hunting and fishing in the wilds of Wyoming. 
Secretary Fosrer and the entire official force are gathered in the 
telegraph room of the Executive Offices, following on the private 
wire, play by play, the Detroit-Chicago baseball game for the 
World’s Championship."’ This seems to show a government and 
a nation in whom the love of fun and out-of-doors exists, a nation 
and a government that are not effete; and it makes a pretty con- 
trast to various bodies of the kind abroad. 


Athletics 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE finds itself in a particularly tnterest- 
ing dilemma. Miss ANNA T. JEANEs has left almost her whole 
estate to the Pennsylvania college, but on a condition which nat- 
urally causes much argument and reflection. Swarthmore is to have 
an endowment yielding $80,000 a year, but only if it is willing 
to abandon intercollegiate athletics forever. As is well known, 
President Evior, President Bur.LerR, and others have attacked the 
ordinary view of intercollegiate athletics as necessary to recruit the 
entering classes, and very strong arguments have been made that 
more students would take part in athletics if they were practised 
for their own sake within the college, instead of being made a 
specialty by a few for exhibition to the public. At any rate, what- 
ever the wisest course may be, keen attention must be given at 
present to the decision of the college which has the matter pre- 
sented to it so dramatically at the present moment. 


Football in the West 
AST SEASON, while Columbia was ruling against football, and 
4 while President Enior was condemning it, the two big  uni- 


versities of the Pacific Coast tried the experiment of returning to 
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the British Rugby game, from which American football was evolved. 
It is a lighter game and a faster one; there is less involved team 
play and intricate strategy, but more opportunity for quick  indi- 
vidual headwork. ‘The experiment was only half popular last 
season. For one thing, when the University of California) and 
Stanford met in the Western prototype of the Yale-Harvard match, 
the men, in heat of combat, reverted to old principles and played 
a game which was neither Intercollegiate nor Rugby. But the 
game has stuck; both preparatory schools and athletic clubs are 
falling into line; it promises to be the Pacific Coast type of 
football. This year an old California end who has played Rugby 
in South Africa returns to coach the University of California team, 
while the Stanford coaches visited the antipodes last vacation to 
observe the winter season in New Zealand and Australia. And _ this 
is what Head Coach LANaGAN of Stanford, 


ing rapidly to a disgraceful finish. Not for Dr. Emit Kogrnic 
the evolutionist’s glorious surety 
“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 


Those stepping-stones he utilizes as brickbats wherewith to wreck 


the glass houses of our generic self-esteem. We've gone as far 
as we can, says the Herr Doktor, and are now plunging down- 


ward with velocity in a sort of racial avalanche. It is only a 
question of a few generations when the genus Homo will be but 
a scrap-heap of ill-assorted miseries. Our nerves will be a frazzle 
of loose ends. Our stomachs are to become a mere formula of 
energetic refusal; our hearts a halting mechanism, scarce able to 
pump the thinning fluid into our sclerosed blood-vessels. In- 
sanity will become universal, and suicide a holiday pastime. As 

a prophet Dr. goes better 


who has taught both kinds of football, says 


those sunny optimists who proclaim that 


about the academic aspect of the game: 
“We have done away with football as an 
academic nuisance and restored it as a 
sport. Rugby takes only half the time of 


the old game. We don’t have to teach — 


elaborate strategy; there the saving lies. 
We don’t need heavy armor. Our men 
play in lightly padded trousers, any kind 


MANY CASES, 


of jerseys, and light, cleated shoes. If 
we had turf fields we would play bare- 
kneed like the English. These clothes 


cost about six dollars a man, and_ the heart and loss of sleep. 


players get them for themselves; so they're 
no longer pensioners on the student body. 
Elaborate gear is not needed. In fact, it 
would be in the way. During the last year 
of the old American game we had thir- 


symptoms disappeared, 


steady and normal.’ ” 


The Medical Claim 
From tHe ApvertrisEMENTS 
“* Appendicitis — not at all necessary to operate in 


A New Hampshire girl had ap- som and bloom of the dominant species 


pendicitis, but lived on milk for a while, then Grape- 


my heart's action become 


“It is worth knowing that a change in food |to 


Crape-Nuts| can cure dyspepsia” 


the world is due to explode like a giant 
firecracker day after to-morrow. Even if 
he is right, which one may take the liberty 
of doubting, there remains consolation. It 
is something to have lived at the apex of 
civilization; to have been part of the blos- 


before it shall have vanished unreluctantly 


Nuts, and got well without an operation.” in the darkness. 

“President of Board of Health [says|: ‘1 suffered 
several years with malnutrition, palpitation of the 
. In a short time after 1 


commenced its [Grape-Nuts’| use, the disagreeable 


Precedent 

9 oe FRIENDS in a new guise appear 
in a document recently received from 

the antipodes. ‘The title of the docu- 
ment is: ‘‘List of Persons, Institutes, and 
Companies, the Registering, Forwarding, or 
Delivery of Postal Matter for Whom is 


teen injuries in our squad—from a broken 
The Denial 


collar-bone down. In our first Rugby 

season we had one—a twisted ankle. For From 
myself, I think we’ve solved the football Mr. Post's Recent 
problem.’’ challenge to Mr. WALTER Srarement 


Camp, who from Rugby worked out the 
American football of this day. 


“No announcements dur- 


ing our entire business ca- 
Progress 


VERY GREAT NATION represented 
at The Hague honestly wanted to 
avoid war. Suspicion of the others less Nuts. Medicinal effects 


reer were ever made claim- 
ing * medicinal effects’ for 
vither Postum or (rrape- 
than malice restrained each with the fear are results obtained from 


of sacrificing its self-interest to a_ rivai’s the use of medicines 


Prohibited by the Post-Office of New Zea- 
land.’’ Follows a list of more than thirty 
quacks, most of them of the ‘“‘electric belt’’ 
Narionat Pure Foop order. America is represented by the Derk 

Law P. Yonkerman Company of Kalamazoo, 

See Michigan, the title of a consumption ‘‘cure”’ 
charlatan, and by Dr. James W. Kipp of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, a general malpracti- 
tioner. These are still doing business 
through the mails in this country. Has 
the United States Post-Office Department 
no emissary whom it can send to New Zea- 
land for a course of study? ‘There is a 
lesson to be learned. 


What a Drug Is 


From THE 


term ‘drug* as 
used in this Act shall in- 
clude all medicines . 

and any stibstance or 
mixture of substances 
intended to be used for 
the eure, mitigation, or 


prevention of disease” 


machinations. Until such suspicion is re- 


moved we may not have an_ international 
tribunal with anything like plenary powers. 
Cynics may smile over what was to them 
the felicitous uselessness of the meeting. 
Enthusiasts expecting too much may be disappointed over net 
results. Practical men who never expect to find the millennium 
around the next bend in the road measure gratefully the few 


steps taken. At least no such aggression distrust were 
shown in any quarter as in ‘gg, and the mailed fist was always 
in ambassadorial kid. Since the first conference the horror of 
war has been increased by the growth of the precision and power 
of weapons. This drastic form of education will continue working 
hand in hand with the spread of peace sentiment. It is some- 


thing gained that the babel of nations may meet for months 
without angry words and part good-will. Krom the name of 
the capital of a small neutral state The Hague has_ risen, to 
be the world’s password to the world’s noblest ideal. 


Comedy 
KORGE BERNARI) SHAW is reported to have been recently 
lost in the open country in Wales. He wandered from his 


party, missed his way, and finally, when a drizzle began, took 
refuge at a friendly inn. When the distinguished critic came 
face to face with Nature the incongruity equaled that of Christo- 
Pher Sly awakening in the princely bed-chamber, or it is as if 
WorpsworrH had been seen wandering along the pathways of Monte 
Carlo. Behold Suaw, standing at some lonely crossroads, coming 
suddenly upon a staring rabbit, or inveighing against the inexo- 
rable downpour, while the raindrops trickled from his tawny beard. 
lf the mad Lear, facing the raging elements, sounds the deepest 
note of tragedy, BERNARD SuHaAw, disgruntled and impotent in the 
midst of a drizzling Welch landscape, touches the heart of comedy. 


An Outlook 
WE AT’S TO BECOME OF US?. A cheery person, described 
as an eminent German physiologist, declares in a formidable 


Pamphlet that the human race is on the down grade and _ coast- 


Is ‘‘Grape-Nuts’’ a Drug? 


A Testimonial 

phatic of the work of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Social Hygiene has come from an 
unexpected source. ‘The Society issues pamphlets of warning against 
These publications are in the highest degree 
valuable. They deal in a straightforward, unsensational, and essen- 
tially decent way with a very vital national and local danger. For 
that reason—and for no other reason—certain members of the Chi- 


the venereal peril. 


cago police force sought to suppress their circulation. The im- 
periled area which the high-minded and zealous officers thus guarded 
red-light’’ district. Why ? 
‘*Customers’’ were being 


trom contamination was the notorious 
Because ‘‘business’’ was being injured. 
frightened away. And the police, being part of the system, were 
called in. This attempt to thwart the educational propaganda of 
the society, however, was promptly squelched at the City Hall. 
Meanwhile a testimonial of unexampled sincerity has been afforded 
to the efficacy of the organization’s campaign. 


Master and Pupils 
+ F. KING, C. W. POST, H. H. TUCKER, and various other 
* imitators of THomas W. [Lawson's advertising, do it so admi- 
rably that we beseech Mr. Lawson to take notice of these stupid 
infringements on his manner, stop them if he can, and thus save 
himself from wrong and ourselves from annoyance. They are 
becoming tiresomely numerous. Can not ‘T. W. think of a way to 
stop all at one fell swoop? 


Nuts and Grapes 

NM TO MR. POST, part of whose cerebration is to be found 

boxed on this page, we have no space to include answers to 

all his shrill complainings in the press. The law court is the 

proper place to demonstrate more exactly his remarkable men- 

dacity; and likewise the ingredients of his pet goods, as a step 

toward showing the probability that they will cure appendicitis, 

corns, heart-disease, earache, density of intellect, or any other 
ill that mortals suffer from. 
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The rotunda 


Within the main entrance 


New York’s New 
Custom House 


A main doorway America 


new Custom House of 

New York owas formally 
turned over to the Government 
on Octoher 7. It is expected 
that the Customs force will he 
installed therein within the 
month, The new huilding has 
heen in course of ¢ rection seven 
years, Its cost was ST 000 
of which 82,250,000 was spent 
Jor the site. It is situated at 
Bowling Green, where the West 
¢ om pany of Holland, in 
the Colonial days, had its fort 


and and qallows—a 


warning fo the skippe rs of Hol- 


land, Kngland, France, and 


Spain that the cCOMpPany laws 
regarding export and trading 
licenses could not he broken with 
impunity. Hlere, too, about 


1790, when New York had 


hope s of becoming the national 


Lurope An inner door 


capital, was built) Govern- 
ment House, which later gare 
way to private houses and later 
yet to office buildings. The 
new building is a solid, impos- 
ing structure, nearly two hun- 
dred feet in length from White- 
hall Street ou the east to Batte ry 
Park on the west. With its 
Sront of granite, girders and 
heams of steel, floors of terra 
cotta and conerete, and its 
mansard roof of copper and 
slate, would seem like a 
structure to last Sovere ro were 
not New York a place where 


all things change sooner than 


one expects, The architect of 


the building was Mr. Cass 
Gilbert. The sculpture on the 
building and the groups in 
Sront of it were done by various 


American and forvign artists 


Mezzanine floor 


Fireplace in Collector's room 


Lookina down one of the corridors 


A corner of the Collector's room 


One of the marble stairways 
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The Kentucky Prisoner 


Collier’s 


An Account of the Trials of Caleb Powers, 


Whose Case will Again be Thrashed 
Over Next Month 


By RICHARD 


eITHIN a few days of each other 
two judicial proceedings in two 
Kentucky murder trials demon- 
strated in two opposite ways the 
influence of politics on Kentucky 
justice. One of these proceed- 
ings was the attempt last July, 
for the fourth time, to try Caleb 
Powers for complicity in the 
murder of William Goebel, claim- 
: ing the Governorship in the elec- 
tion of 1899; the other, the latest acquittal of Judge 
James Hargis of Breathitt County, in the series of in- 
dictments charging him with instigating the killings of 
his townsfolk —Dr. Cox, James Cockrell, City Marshal, 
and J. B. Marcum, a lawyer and political opponent. 

The two cases are alike diseased with politics, but 
pregnant with conspicuous contrasts. Caleb Powers 
was a prominent Republican; Judge James Hargis is a 
prominent Democrat, to whom Governor Beckham owes 
much. Serious consideration is openly given in Ken- 
tucky courts to the politics of judges, governors, prose- 
cuting attorneys, witnesses, and spectators who might 
be expected to bring guns in their hip pockets. Law- 
yers and court-house loafers smile if you express sur- 
prise at this, as if to say: ‘‘Where have you been this 
long time?”’ 

These matters bear directly on the results of criminal 
prosecutions which entail political hatred or political 
affection. In Kentucky, if one is to judge by the Powers 
and Hargis affairs, you must first seek a fair trial and 
afterward look to what is properly legal process. Only 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals appears to prevent the 
hanging of political enemies in Kentucky. 

There is something more than the question of Powers’s 
guilt, or the problem of Hargis’s innocence, in the fact 
that while the one has been seven 
years in jail the other walks about 


WASHBURN CHILD 


iron patience, iron determination, iron 
courage. One of the attorneys who has 
been active for years in prosecuting him 
says, with his hand raised in admiration, 
that Powers dominates; that Powers domi- 
nated Governor Taylor in those turbulent 
days of 1900 when civil war for political 
control was imminent; that he has always 
dominated the counsel who represent him; 
that he has a will cut out of armor-plate. 

A purpose has always driven Powers—at 
times beyond his strength. He was born 
with the mountain boy’s confidence in his 
ability to get what he wanted. His father 
was a farmer with a large family, who had 
all his life yearned toward the law. To 
his son he transmitted his ambition, but 
there was no money to spare on the boy's 
education. For years farm work and school 
work alternated, then teaching country 
schools and attendance at small colleges 
in the State. There was one year at West 
Point, where, as a ‘‘plebe,’’ Powers showed 
his metal by holding out against the haz- 
ing practises of the Academy. 

Overwork brought on eye strain. A phys- 
ical breakdown followed. Law, and politics 
with its inevitable appeal to the confident, 
self-raised debater and orator, won him easily from any 
regret at leaving West Point, for as he frankly says he 
expected merely to get an education there at the ex- 
pense of the Government, and then resign his commis- 
sion. Before he was twenty years old he had become a 
popular speaker for the Republicans in the mountain 
districts. While still in the law school he made a vig- 
orous and successful campaign for School Superintend- 
ent in his home county of Knox. It 
was while serving his second term in 


house at 


as free as his mountain air. There 
is something more. It is unneces- 
sary to remark upon the guilt or in- 
nocence of Powersand Hargis. There 
is something more. On July 29 the 
fourth trial of Powers began at 
Georgetown, Kentucky, and _ this 
something more was not absent. 
No press of spectators came to see 
Powers go through the mill again 
To be sure, witnesses, attorneys, and 
newspaper correspondents had filled 
the hotels of the little town. But 
though the village buzzed mildly with 
excitement, the attorneys this time 
strolled down the streets without the 
old fear of bullets, without dread ot 
the assassination that has in the past 
hung over almost every man inti- 
mately connected with the case, ovet 
lawyers, judges, juries, and corre- 


this office that he was elected Secre- 
tary of State. With this restless vital 
energy, that overdrove a not robust 
body, Powers had a simple, fervid 
self-confidence that looked to one 
end, his own advancement, steadily, 
but with a mountain man’s keen 
sense of honor. It was not by trick- 
ery that he won the office of Secre- 
tary of State. 

Well, here he sits for his fourth 
trial, apparently cool in the heat of 
the summer court-room, the same 
Powers that receives the curious or 
sentimental young ladies who find 
the inclination to call upon him at 
his cell; the same Powers who has 
directed the soliciting of funds for 
his defense, obtained, in part, by an 
appeal to all the postmasters in the 
country; the same Powers who is 


spondents alike. Motives of revenge, 
frenzy of politics, friendship, en 
mity, sentiment, prejudice, running 
through a thousand ramifications of 
events, arguments, and contests, have had their cooling 
time. Parents no longer spank their children for be- 
lieving that Powers is not guilty; brothers no longer 
punch brothers’ noses over the question of his inno- 
cence. There is apathy about the fortunes or misfor- 
tunes of Caleb Powers. On the warm, lazy July day 
when the trial opened in Georgetown, even those who 
found their native town so dull exhibited no great in 
terest in the proceedings. Powers was or was not 
guilty; he was or was not treated fairly. He had been 
in jail seven years, anyhow. Perhaps if he had been a 
Democrat—! 3ut the discussion about the court- 
house doors was as lazy as the day itself. 

There is a silvered statue of Justice above the en- 
trance to the Court-house at Georgetown. Storms have 
torn the scales from the hands of the goddess, and she 
wears no blindfold. Beneath this portentous figure, 
groups of patriarchal loafers tilt their chairs eternally, 
gossiping laconically. They seem a part of the build- 
ing itself, lending to its austerity a flavor of good- 
natured humanity. Above, in the court-room itself, 
one hears, a minute later, the court session called to 
order with easy informality, a rap on the desk by the 
sheriff, a shuffling to seats, the complaint of flies, wisps 
of tobacco smoke fading away. ‘Then Powers enters 
with his attorneys 

The prisoner is slight in build, boyish in appearance, 
perhaps a little pale from his years of confinement. 
He dresses with scrupulous, almost feminine, neatness, 
and when he speaks his voice is soft, even, incisive, 
calm. You can not bait him into much show of ex 
ternal excitement; he meets your eyes and answers 
your questions patiently. His smile, though sincere, 
is like the crinkling of iron. His face is metallic, un- 
readable 
“iron’’ is often used in connection 
They say he has an iron will, 


Chat easy word 
With Powers’s name. 


Judge James By Robbins, “sirorn off 
the hench” at the ahorted fourth trial 


said to be planning to run for Con- 
gress; the same Powers who refers 
to himself as a boy, though he is 
thirty-eight years old; who calls him- 
self the American Dreyfus, though his case does not 
parallel that of the French Jew, and who, from his 
cell, has sent out a history of his life and his treatment 
in the courts, written, all things considered, with note 
worthy restraint from bitterness and vituperation. He 
is the same Powers who has, in jail, among both friends 
and enemies, added to his reputation for shrewdness, 
cool thinking, and ability. Seven-year prisoners, with 
their lives still at stake and of the type of Powers, are 
rare. 

Powers has raised for us all the question of whether 
Kentucky has given him a fair chance—a question most 
interesting to the stranger from afar, who sits at Pow- 
ers’s fourth trial. The question of his guilt or inno- 
cence is not one-half so important as the question of 
whether Powers has had the treatment that Americans 
expect the courts of law to give them when they are 
charged with crime. For some reason or other we are 
proud of the bulwarks of our courts, standing between 
a man and the wrath of his enemies or the transitory 
passion of avengers or the caprice of hasty popular 
opinion. Powers has looked to the courts, just as we 
would have looked, to insist that he be proved guilty. 
He has looked to the courts to exclude politics, preju- 
dice, and partizan fervor from their deliberation. He 
has assumed, as we would in his place assume, that a 
man may not be hanged by popular ballot. He has not 
looked altogether in vain; three times the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky has saved him from lower courts 
that have called him a conspirator to murder. 

From the point of view of common sense and a spirit 
of fair play, unfairness to Powers might appear in a 
thousand ways. Particularly might it appear in the in- 
jection of politics into his trials. From either point of 
view, the least unfairness to Powers would outrage the 
faith of an American in the protection of his courts 
The attempt to prove an American guilty of crime 


The Statue of Justice, 
SANS sword, scales, and 
blind fold, on the Court- 
Creorgetown, 
was attempted to hold 
the fourth Powers trial 


should go forward unstained by politics. 
The unprejudiced observer in Kentucky 
will determine that though many of the 
charges of unfairness brought by Powers, 
or printed outside Kentucky, are not sub- 
stantiated, yet the sum total of the disad- 
vantages which have been heaped upon him 
is an accumulation that shocks the Ameri- 
can sense of justice. 

Judge Cantrill, who presided over the 
first two trials, was a man of gigantic stat- 
ure, of distinguished and imposing appear- 
ance, of refined and able mentality, an old 
Confederate soldier and an eternal Demo- 
crat. It would be absurd to say that this 
old and revered judge, who now is trundled 
through Georgetown’s streets a hopeless 
paralytic, was a lifetime villain, but that 
he was a man of glowing prejudices, fierce 
partizanship, and domineering personality, 
it would be useless to deny. He had beena 
friend of Goebel. He was not fitted to sit 
in a trial of Powers for the reason that 
Kentucky owed to Powers every chance 
that could be given him. There is enough 
evidence to-day to show that he acted with 
extraordinary harshness in refusing to 
grant a continuance of the case before the 
defense was properly prepared with witnesses; that he 
conducted the choosing of a jury with remarkable in- 
formality, improperly sending a sheriff to summon out- 
siders before the regular jury wheel was exhausted; 
that he examined jurors privately before they had been 
sworn; that he openly showed disfavor to the lawyers 
for the defense, though it is said that they purposely 
irritated him; that he gave instructions to the jury 
about the law of conspiracy which were surprisingly 
new, stringent, and seemed ingeniously framed to pro- 
vide for conviction under the particular facts; and that 
on the second trial he refused to vacate the bench, 
though an affidavit of unfairness was sworn out against 
him, and the law of Kentucky provided that parties 
may ‘‘swear the judge off the bench,’’ and all facts 
stated in the petition must be taken as true. In 
justice to Judge Cantrill, however, it must be said that 
of more than eight hundred exceptions takén to the 
Court of Appeals by the defense in one trial, only four, 
one in every two hundred, were sustained. 


where it 


Evidences of Unfairness to Powers 


N the third trial Judge Cantrill was ordered to 

vacate his seat by the Court of Appeals. No 
agreement upon a special judge being reached by the 
attorneys, the law which had been enacted since the 
beginning of the Powers prosecution gave the Gov- 
ernor power to appoint some one to serve. That this 
is a pernicious law has been illustrated by Governor 
3eckham’s exercise of his authority under it. On this 
occasion he appointed Joseph E. Robbins, a retired 
Circuit Judge, a Goebel supporter, the presiding officer 
at the convention which had nominated Beckham as 
Governor, a member of the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee, active in political work. ‘The appointment cer- 
tainly looked unfair. One would have supposed that 
if the political influence on the courts had intended a 
square deal for Powers, some other man would have 
been chosen. Robbins may not have been unjust, but 
his political qualifications were such that he might easily 
have been tempted. 

Among the accusations of unfairness to Powers are 
those which concern the juries which have tirice coa- 
victed him. Some Kentuckians of prominence wiii tell 
you outright that the juries were packed, that the 
sheriff was instructed as to the individuals he was to 
summon, that detectives disguised as pec iers and traders 
went through the countryside ahead of the sheriff and 
marked the gate-posts of howses where the most rabid 
Democrats and Powers-haters lived. Time has exposed 
no good proof of this. Perhaps it is well to reject these 
stories. But the fact remains that Powers has always 
been tried by Democratic juries, and that the politics 
of prisoners and juries counts for much in Kentucky. 
The most charitable view that one can take of these 
three juries, with only one or two Republicans in a total 
of thirty-six, is to assume that something a little better 
than good luck favored the Democratic prosecution. 

Good luck has favored the prosecution in their wit- 
nesses. A large number of them were of a low order 
of morality and intelligence, a large number had been 
accused of complicity in the crime and were frightened, 
several were criminals, two or three have confessed to 
perjury since giving their testimony, others have fled 
from Kentucky. 

The question of Powers’s guilt is not one which may 
here be discussed. In each trial the jury have been 
convinced of it. It is sufficient to say now that to a 
stranger in Kentucky who has come to seek the truth 
two lines of thought open automatically First, it 
seems that the idea, urged by the prosecution, that 
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huge conspiracy to kill Goebel existed among men of 
education and position like Poweis, is akin to the 
wildest fancy of a yellow newspaper. One would not 
think it probable that men in the situation as it ex- 
isted would have so clumsily conspired and so clumsily 
executed an assassination for which they were sure to 
be blamed by popular sentiment. 


Goebel’s Assassination a Mystery 


O sensible men, the killing of Goebel would have 

meant certain prosecution and sudden _ political 
death. Much more likely, the stranger thinks, Goebel 
was killed by a crank acting alone, some poorly bal- 
anced individual who had heard the mouthings of 
the small fry that were hanging to the tails of the 
two political parties at a disorderly political crisis. 
Secondly, to one who peruses the evidence, it seems 
that in spite of all their good luck the prosecution, no 
matter how much fiery talk and action they have laid 
at Powers’s door, have failed to prove that Powers took 
part in a conspiracy, and that in pursuance of that par- 
ticular conspiracy Goebel was killed. If not proved 
already, this is what the prosecution must some day 
prove, and prove it beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 


Collier’s 


alleged villainy reflect on all persons and all things 
Republican. But this year a preelection conviction 
would be as embarrassing as a preelection acquittal. 
When a course must be sailed between Scylla and 
Charybdis, it is better not to sail at all. The Demo- 
cratic machihe knows well enough that an acquittal 
would mean a rebuke to those who have made the con- 
viction of Powers an asset; they know also that up in 
Breathitt County there walks abroad one Judge James 
Hargis, for many years a member of the Democratic 
State Committee, a political creditor of Governor Beck- 
ham, a man against whom there stands more proof of 
complicity in three brutal murders than ever could be 
summoned against Powers, a man whose interests in 
the courts have always been furthered by political aid, 
who has been allowed to go free on a $15,000 bail bond, 
and who, but a few weeks ago, was whitewashed by 
the most grotesque legal travesty that ever passed un- 
rebuked in a common-law community. The contrast 


between Powers and Hargis is a nightmare to the 
Democratic machine. 
necessity of necessities. 
And so, no names were submitted by the common- 
wealth, and Powers went back to jail. 


To let that contrast fade is a 


And so, also, 


forms, but the passing of time has not brought forth a 
brighter light upon his record. 

But Goebel was a masterful leader. In the famous 
Music Hall Convention at Louisville in 1899, to which 
he came as a poor third in the contest for the guberna- 
torial nomination, he allied himself with Captain W. J. 
Stone against General P. Watt Hardin. 


Pulling the Strings in 1899 


ROBABLY at the suggestion of Judge James Har- 

gis, he procured Judge D. B. Redwine of Breathitt 
County as chairman, and, passing through a session 
marked by violence, trickery, treachery, and absolute 
disregard for the usual formalities, procured his own 
nomination, with a young man, of good family, thought 
to have but little ability, but to be a decorative tail to 
the ticket, as candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. This 


young man, for eight years now the Governor of the. 


commonwealth, was J. C. W. Beckham. 

Kentucky has politics enough. The State split in the 
Civil War, and the young Democrat sometimes still 
hesitates to marry a Republican’s daughter. Yet, even 
for Kentucky, the election of 1899, the first under the 

Goebel law, was turbulent; 
the military figured there- 


Everything considered, 
and looking at the sum 
total, this Powers who sat 
in the Georgetown Court- 
house on July 29 for his 
fourth trial, had had less 
than an American may ex- 
pect at the hands of Ameri- 
can courts. There has been 
too much politics in his 
trials, there has been too 
much tendency on the part 
of the Democratic machine 
to use his trials, and the 
convictions obtained under 
them, as campaign adver- 
tising, too much inclination 
to arrange that a trial come 
off just before an election. 

But Powers was not the 
only dramatic figure in the 
Georgetown court-room on 
July 29. Across the space 
assigned to stenographers 
and clerks, at the table with 
the commonwealth attor- 
neys, there sat another—a 
man of thin and sallow vis- 
age, with a grim mono- 
mania of hate shining from 
his eyes. This was Arthur 
Goebel, the brother of the 
murdered man. A flame of 
vengeance has seared his 
nerves, the flesh has fallen 
from his slight body; he is 
as a creature of one pur- 
pose, living onward toward 
the morrow with a deter- 
mination which disregards 
all other passions that come 
to men. He believes Pow- 


in, and enough feeling was 
stirred up to last beyond 
to-day. Taylor, nominated 
for Governor by the Repub- 
licans, and Powers, then 
budding into politics, nom- 
inated as Secretary of State, 
and the others of the Re- 
publican ticket were sincere 
enough in their belief that 
they had been elected. They 
were, in fact, declared 
elected by a Democratic 
State Election Board and 
took office. Goebel insti- 
tuted a contest in the Legis- 
lature. A committee to try 
this contest was necessary. 
There were forty-two Re- 
publicans and fifty-two 
Democrats in the House; 
the Senate was almost even- 
ly divided, but the drawing 
to select the committee re- 
sulted in getting eighteen 
Democrats and three Re- 


publicans to try the con- 
tests. This was almost 
better than good luck. 


Through court proceedings 
as well, the Democratic run 
of fortune continued. No 
one can deny that under the 
leadership of Goebel the sit- 
uation became very irritat- 
ing to those Republicans 
who now began to feel their 
claim and clutch on their 
offices loosened by an op- 
posing political organiza- 
tion which could by so per- 


ers guilty. They say he 
has spent fifty thousand 
dollars in aid of Powers’s prosecution. The stranger 
would say, rather, that he has spent himself. 

Judge Robbins still occupied the judges’ seat at the 
opening of this aborted fourth trial. Short of stature, 
well-browned by the sun, firm of jaw, with eyes of a 
noticeably honest color of blue, he impresses one at 
first meeting as a man able to rise above his prejudices. 
Thedefendant’s attorneys offered him Powers’s affidavit 
in connection with a motion that he vacate the bench, 
and this affidavit was made to support the contention 
that Robbins could not afford Powers a fair trial. This 
affidavit seemed rather weak. One was inclined to feel 
that it failed to show that Robbins, because of his po- 
litical mind, did not have at the same time a judicial 
mind capable of going into this trial without endanger- 
ing the rights of Powers. It recited that Robbins dur- 
ing the last trial had entered the jury room after the 
case had gone to the jury, but if this untoward action 
had actually happened, probably more men who at- 
tended the last trial would have remembered it. In an 
answer to Powers’s affidavit, the commonwealth filed 
the affidavits of seven jurors in contradiction of this 
and other charges. 

On the third day the judge read his decision. He 
gracefully stated that he had never before had a party 
in his court complain in this vein, and that he would 
aie step down, but he failed to state, as he would have 
ie stated had a better sense of humor inspired him, that, 
by the law of Kentucky, Powers'’s affidavit could not be 
controverted, and that the Court of Appeals would 
very probably set aside the trial should it proceed. 

Immediately the two sets of attorneys began to con- 
fer about the choice of a judge. Both sides had ex- 
pressed a readiness and a desire to go immediately to 
trial. Powers himself, after seven years of imprison- 
ment, and realizing that much of the malice borne him 
had lost its edge, wished the trial to go forward at once. 
But in spite of their protests that an immediate trial 
would please them, the prosecuting attorneys began a 
strange course of action. One after another they re- 
jected thirty persons, both Democrats and Republicans, 
submitted by the defense as acceptable special judges 
Furthermore, they refused to submit any names at all. 
It is fair to assume that for some reason an immediate 
trial was the last thing desired by the forces behind 
the prosecution. Again politics had entered the courts! 

Heretofore, 1 Pow ers Cony ic tion has been preelec tion 
fireworks for the Democratic machine Powers stood 
high enough in the Republican Party to make his 
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Caleb Powers in his cell in the Scott County jail, at George- 
town, where he has spent most of seven years preparing 
and conducting his own defense, and from which he is 


planning a campaign for Congress when he is acquitted 


Governor Beckham, who might immediately appoint a 
judge, delayed. The stranger in Kentucky had a 
friend who made several bets that Powers would be 
given a trial before election. But the friend will lose 
them all. Again politics had made Powers a plaything, 
again politics had knocked on the door of the Ken- 
tucky courts and had been asked in with an old crony’s 
welcome to an old crony. 


The Killing of William Goebel 


STORY of politics as much as it is a story of 
A crime, the shooting of William Goebel, State 

Senator and contestant for the office of Gov- 
ernor, should be familiar. He was a Democrat from 
Covington, a practised politician, a cool, shrewd man 
of unflinching courage, a fighting leader. He was an 
alert lawyer, not a jurist, a powerful man who was 
true to his friends, terrifying to his enemies. In 
1898, through his efforts, a law, notorious as the 
Goebel Election law, was enacted in Kentucky. It 
placed in the hands of the dominant party in Ken- 
tucky almost unlimited power over the counting of 
votes and deciding of contests. No more need be said 
of it. Goebel was its author, and this authorship de 
tracts from his memory. Some have called him a 
martyr and mentioned his name with that of McKinley ; 
they have erected an elaborate monument to him in 
Frankfort, and still print his portrait on State draft 


plexing a series of moves 
turn a seeming defeat into 
a seeming victory. Bad 
thoughts entered men’s minds. Kentucky grew warm. 

Republicans still accuse the Democrats of carrying 
weapons and aggravating disorder; Democrats accuse 
the Republicans of wearing side arms and of disjoint- 
ing the times. Probably both are right. ‘Threats of 
death, destruction, mobs, intimidation, and of assassina- 
tion flew loosely about. Taylor, holding the Governor's 
office, might be removed by a shorter method than con- 
test. Goebel, who was pressing his opponents so hard, 
might be separated from his party by assassination. 
Such talk was common enough among the insignificant 
fry whom Taylor in his panic allowed to hang around 
his office, and also among the more frenzied Goebelites. 

At this juncture, Powers, who seemed to understand 
that Goebel had in his hand most of the intimidating 
forces in Frankfort, the police and the motley crowd, 
went to the mountains to bring down to Frankfort 
some twelve hundred men. They came plentifully 
armed. Powers Said that they came to petition the 
Legislature; his enemies have said they came to 
extinguish it. It is fair to his enemies to say that the 
petition story is thin; it is fair to Powers to point out 
that his men probably were not brought for purposes 
of assassination. This would have been a silly con- 
spiracy. In all the trials of Powers the prosecution has 
made much of this descent upon Frankfort of Powers 
and his armed men, who ‘‘went to the hotel and stirred 
their coffee with large calibre revolvers.”’ 

Then Goebel was shot. They say it was done from 
the window of Caleb Powers’s office—the office of the 
Secretary of State. Powers was not in town. - There 
was much excitement in Kentucky. The militia was 
called out. Arrests came rapidly. Powers obtained a 
pardon from Governor Taylor and fled in company 
with another man with another pardon. No guilt has 
been attached to this second man. 3ut the tact that 
Powers wanted a pardon impresses men in and out of 
juries in Kentucky. 

Powers was arrested. The Goebel faction came into 
possession of the State. Taylor, the Republican in 
cumbent of the office of Governor, escaped to Indiana, 
where requisitions for his person made by Governor 
3eckham of Kentucky have twice been dishonored by 
two Indiana Governors, who have pointed to the Powers 
trials as so unfair as to warrant their refusal to submit 
Taylor to a Kentucky prosecution. 

Powers was tried. He has been tried for conspiracy 
in the murder and convicted three times. The Court 
of Appeals has set aside all three of these convictions 
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The Japanese and the Pacific 


Collier’s 


Two Japanese Experiments in Agriculture, Being the Fourth Article of 


the Series dealing with the 


Anti-Oriental 


By WILL 


E ARE brown and yellow, the 
color of the soil,’’ said George 
Shima, the Potato King, speak- 
ingin parables. ‘‘You gravitate 
toward the city, we toward the 
country,’’ said K. Abiko, the 
long-headed chief of the Califor- 
nian Japanese. ‘‘Our young-men 
love to watch things grow, to 
cultivate little gardens, to write 
poems and hang them on the 

trees. We are better farmers than you are; except for 

the large and heavy farms, we can always beat you at 
that.’’ It seems that they were right. Wherever the 

Japanese goes, he excels his Aryan neighbors as a 

farmer. ‘Great in small things,’’ the brown man 

gives his ground that loving attention, that intelli- 
gent vigilance, which makes it blossom into gold. 

Before they invaded Southern California in numbers, 
the Japanese were well established 

in strawberry growing. They began 


Movement 


IRWIN 


pered that the news was carried 
back to Florin; forthwith, the 


tract. That was enough for him; 


Japanese began to float into 
‘Tropico. The American straw- 
berry farmers welcomed this 
new help, for they had been hard put to harvest their 
minute crop with women from Los Angeles and school- 
children on vacation. A season taught them what 
every one learns who deals with the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia—that they are bad servants but great masters; 
that few Japanese work well for a white man. A 
farmer with a taste for statistics kept watch on two 
gangs of Japanese, one employed by an American, the 
other farming on a lease. He found that while the 
hirelings were picking four crates of berries, the lords 
had picked sixteen. The share system followed. The 
business grew beyond the needs of Los Angeles; 
American owners and Japanese lessees united in 1904 
to form the Berry Growers’ Association. Then only 


Strawberry pickers at work, Tropico 


he packed up and started for home. 
‘‘What are you going to do with 
your money?’ asked a_ neighbor. 
“TI think that I shall build a rail- 
road in my province,”’ he said. ‘‘Nota whole railroad, 
of course; my money shall be what you call nucleus.’’ 
His friend and fellow townsman, Yagutsi, started in 
the strawberry business at the same time. Having a 
little capital, he farmed a principality of six acres, 
This year Yagutsi made $5,000 above all expenses. 
His best week's account at the commission house was 
$1,900 gross. ‘The Sakamoto brothers, who began four 
years ago, have just bought twenty acres of land, 
at $300 an acre, probably out of their profits in the 
berry business. 

One needs to see Tropico and Gardenia to realize 
the economy, the attention to small detail, with which 
these Japanese farm. The Gardenia berry patches 
lie close together; and the three- 
hundred-acre tract gives the effect of 


at Florin, in the great Northern val- 


ley. This town lies about twelve 
miles from Sacramento. It is an 
old community for the West; its 
founding was coeval with the begin- 
ning of the wheat era. ‘The land, it 
happens, is very thin above bed 
rock; and, since the lordly Cali- 
fornian farmer, following his large 
traditions, never thinks of using 
fertilizer, it was soon worked out. 
Every year the stalks at Florin grew 
lower and the heads smaller. Florin 
was a struggling community of ven- 
erable farmers when, one rainy day 
seven or eight years ago, two Japa- 
nese with a post-hole digger appeared 
in town. They proceeded to a fence 
corner out by a road and dug indus- 
triously for two days. After that 
they approached the nearest farmer 
and asked for a two-year lease on 
five acres of his land. The proposal 
amused him. ‘‘Where’s your money 
coming from?’’ heasked, Thespokes- 


one great garden—not a weed, nota 
superfluous spear of grass. The rows 
stretch between the irrigating canals 
I as straight and true as a city pave- 
ment. Here and there, between the 
checkerboard patches, stand little 
wooden huts where the Japanese rent- 
ers live with that instinctive Oriental 
closeness which make the Chinese 
fishermen at Monterey, who have a 
four-mile beach rent free, huddle 
together in one tiny knot of huts. 
Nothing goes to waste; everything is 
bent to the one object of making two 
berries grow where one grew before. 
The observer can not but realize 
that in this kind of farming no white 
man may think of competition. 
The experiment with rice in Texas 
involved an outlay of capital from 
the very first; therein it differs from 
the other Japanese ventures in Amer- 
ican farming. The prosperous brown 
farmers of California rose, for the 
most part, out of nothing. From 


man showed a pocketful of gold. 
The bargain was made and signed 


before the farmer asked what they 

wanted of the land. ‘‘Stlawbelly,’’ 

they said. The post-hole digger had proved 
to them what every one at Florin knew— 
that the district is underlain at a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet with a sluggish cur- 
rent of water. This shallow land with 
plenty of water is good ground for straw- 
berries. All that spring the loafers about 
the village store were vastly amused to see 
the two Japanese, with a sack swung on 
poles, carrying fertilizer from the town 
manure heaps. Florin laughed again when 
the Japanese put down five little wells with 
home-made windmills—one for every acre 
of their lease. By the next year the Japa- 
nese lessees were sending fine crops into 
Sacramento; and a dozen more Japanese 
had come to rent ground. The farmers, 
learning something of the profits in this 
business, played fox and refused to give up 
the land except on shares, In two years 
more many Americans had nothing to do 
except to play pinochle at the store and 


125 acres in the vicinity Of Tropico was in 
berries. The Association reached north- 
ward and eastward for business; and forth- 
with the desert blossomed as the rose. 
Long stretches of land which had grown 
nothing but cactus became Oriental gar- 
dens; Tropico and the neighboring town 
of Glendale had a real-estate boom. In 
1907 the Tropico association marketed the 
product of 1,600 acres in the San Fernando 
and the neighboring valley of the San Ga- 
briel. Although three out of five directors 
in this association are Americans, practi- 
cally every acre is worked by a Japanese. 
Eighty-five per cent of them farm by di- 
rect lease, and the rest on shares. Mihara 
has becomea magnate. Of course, he runs 
a store and an informal banking business; 
all Japanese head men do that. He con- 
trols the labor of about two thousand men, 
and he himself farms many acres. Last 
year he went suddenly back to Japan 


revile the Oriental influx; they were living 
off their shares. In 1902 the Japanese 
made arrangements with the Southern 
Pacific Company to ship winter straw- 
berries to the Eastern market. This 
proved a losing venture. Because of the 
long haul} the California winter berry can net profit 
not compete with the Florida crop on the ; 

Atlantic Coast. With the failure of this 

enterprise, the business languished at Florin. It is a 

defect of the Japanese that they are overeager to get 

rich in a hurry; they refuse to take the good years 

with the bad. 

Ten years ago S. Mihara, a Japanese still in his teens, 
came to San Francisco to attend High School. Japa- 
nese-like, in three years he studied himself nearly into 
the grave. When he had to stop because of trouble 
with his head and a cough that threatened tuberculosis, 
the doctors ordered him South. His wanderings took 
him to Tropico, in the San Fernando Valley, near Los 
Angeles. He found that the Americans, who had but 
lately got a supply of artesian water, were building up 
a little strawberry industry; that they had made a 
reputation for their product in the markets of Los 
Angeles. Mihara had some capital to command. He 
saw a good chance in the berry industry, and he ended 
by leasing six acres already planted. So well he pros 


Shigemitsu, a penni- 
less immigrant four 
years ago, who rented 
shiv acres of strawberry 
land and madeS2,500 


and returned with a wife—a little tea- 
rose-colored woman whose beauty is town 
tradition in Tropico. The Americans 
trust Mihara; when, at one stage of 
his operations, he was a little squeezed 
for funds they went to his assistance. All 
in 1906 the more cheerfully do they endorse 

his honesty because they find most Japa- 

nese chronic contract breakers, consti- 
tutionally unable to keep an agreement. 

Gardenia, on the other side of Los Angeles, has only 
three hundred acres in strawberries; but the Japanese 
of this place have obtained some startling returns 
from limited areas. Owing to a freak of climate, 
Gardenia gets its berries into the spring market earlier 
than Tropico; and the growers reap the profits of early 
demands. Having no association of their own, they 
deal with the commission men in Los Angeles; and I 
have taken my figures from the books of the commis- 
sion houses. T. Shigemitsu came to California from 
Japan in 1903. He had no capital; he worked for two 
vears as a common laborer. With his small savings 
he started a four-acre patch on lease. In one week of 
the early demand his gross payment from the commis- 
sion house was $1,400; and his net profits that year, 
above lease, operating expenses, and living expenses, 
This year he cleared $2,500 from the same 


Was 32,500. 


The broad acres of a Japanese strawberry-patch, Tropico 


George Shima down, they were im- 
migrants, laborers plus ambition, 
when they entered the United States. 
But rice farming requires expensive 
machinery, live stock, large areas, and the Japanese 
colony which has done so much for the rice industry of 
southeastern Texas is composed of gentlemen farmers 
who brought into this country small fortunes, as for- 
tunes are rated in Japan. 

The Japanese Consul-General in New York heard 
that the Texans were turning to the rice industry; and 
he bethought himself of the overcrowded rice farms in 
Japan. He investigated; and the result of his investi- 
gations went into a consular report which attracted 
some attention in Japan. R. Onishi, subeditor of the 
‘‘Jiji Shimbun” in Tokyo, was given that report to sum- 
marize. The description of Texas caught his fancy. 
Having a little capital, he got a leave of absence and 
sailed for the United States. He found in Houston one 
Fuzino, who had been a small contractor in California 
and who had been struggling on a small Texan farm. 


How the Colony was Established at Webster 


HE next week S. Seibara, destined to become head 

man of the Texan Japanese, joined them. Seibara is 
well known in Japan; he served four years in the Jap- 
anese Parliament. Rather late in life he became a 
convert of the Presbyterian Church; and after his par- 
liamentary term expired he spent a year at Hartford, 
Connecticut, studying theology for his own private in- 
struction. These three pioneers got together $7,000 
and secured three hundred acres on trial from Harvey 
T. D. Wilson of Houston, a landowner who had been 
much troubled by the reluctance of Aryan immigrants 
to stick to the land. Seibara and his partners had been 
trained in the Japanese method of rice culture, where. 
in the ground is spaded by hand and the young shoots 
are set out like nursery stock. Texas called for 
mule-power, gang-plows, disk-harrows, and harvesters. 
None of them had even seen a mule or a gang-plow at 
home. But Onishi the journalist, Seibara the legislator, 
and Fuzino the contractor buckled down to learn. 
Their white neighbors, partly in the spirit of Southern 
neighborliness and partly for the fun of it, taught 
them to harness mules and run furrows. That year 
they got twenty sacks of rice to the acre. When they 
balanced their books at the end of the season they deter- 
mined to settle and to buy. Onishi went to Japan and 
brought back his wife, his children, his brothers, his 
cousins, and Seibara’s family. Now this colony, which 
is situated at Webster, twenty miles from Houston, cul- 
tivates about three thousand acres. They have their 
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own wells and pumping plants; and Seibara employs 
American engineers to attend to his machinery. Sei- 
bara decided last season that hogs might be made a 
good side-line. His Japanese knew nothing of hog- 
raising, however, so he selected three intelligent young 
men and set them to work on American stock ranches 
that they might learn the business and teach it to their 
compatriots, 

Onishi wrote enthusiastic articles for the home news- 
papers about Texas. The Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe railroads, alert to build up the country, offered every 
aid and encouragement to Japanese immigrants. Some 
educated Japanese who had attended the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis looked over the ground and took back good 
accounts. The brown men began to invade the rice 
fields in numbers. On Japanese figures, they farmed 
this year eleven thousand acres in eight colonies about 
Houston; and they own about four thousand acres. 
Although they had to learn in the beginning all the 
uses of American machinery, the newcomers have 
taught the Americans several tricks in rice culture. 
They have experimented with everything—dry farm- 
ing on the uplands, new varieties, and the transplant- 
ing system, Japanese fashion (this last was one of their 
failures, by the way). Takayama, who tried trans- 
planting, has gone back to the American method and 
is doing well. That highly popular Japanese known in 
Houston as ‘*Tom Brown”’ is not only a large rice 
farmer, but the entrepreneur of a thrasher gang and 
the owner of a city restaurant. (In passing, his real 
name is unpronounceable for an English-speaking 
tongue. When, in his early struggles with English, 
he learned this, he was reading ‘‘Tom Brown's School 
Days.’’ The book appealed to his sporting blood, and 
he took for business purposes the name of its hero.) 
The signature ‘‘Tom Brown’’ is good on his checks. 

Houston likes the Japanese; it is the only place on 
the Japanese line where I found them popular with all 
classes. It isa Southern community, 
with the regular Southern race ques- 


Collier’s 


I had to call Mykawa down for feeding his men too 
well. Life would have been all one banquet if I'd have 
let him go. After supper the Japanese would get out 
their books and their little brushes and write up their 
logs for the day. Everything that had happened, be- 
ginning with the state of the weather, went down. A 
hen couldn't lay an egg around that piace but it was 
recorded in the diaries. They were keeping them for 
comparison next year. When they got through writ- 
ing, we'd teach each other our languages or tell stories 
or sing. You see, they have put Japanese words to a 
lot of our tunes, like ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ The words 


¥ 


Mykawa, seated on the wheel, and Garrett Dobbin at 


the left. Founders of a Japanese colony near Houston 


they said ‘monkey!’ all together. That was a joke on 
me for a long time. 

“On warm nights Mykawa and I slept out-of-doors, 
and before we dozed off we’d talk over all kinds of 
things. Although he was not a Christian, his religion 
seemed to produce about the same results. He wouldn't 
allow work on Sunday, because it was the custom of the 
country, and he wanted to bea good citizen wherever 
he was. In the same way, he wouldn’t havea cigarette 
on the place, because he had learncd that some of out 
States prohibit them. I never saw a man who loved 
nature so much, or who had so much fine sentiment 
Square as a die and generous as the day—he was a 
gentleman! 

“Every morning before we went to work Mykawa 
made a short speech to his men. Although I was curi- 
ous, I never asked him what he was saying. Finally 
he told me himself—‘I urge upon them that it is excep- 
tionally important for us to succeed, not only for our- 
selves but for our country.’ After that he often said to 
me: ‘Mr. Dobbin, you don’t know how much success 
means to me.’ 

‘““When we had the crop sowed, I left them. They 
were going to roll the ground, Japanese fashion; and 
we'd rigged up a roller from a big log. Three days 
afterward, Mykawa was driving four mules to the roller 
-~and the team ran away. He was a little, weak, upper- 
class fellow; but he heldon. The other Japanese came 
across Mykawa lying face down in the furrow. His 
neck was broken. The body showed no mark—they 
couldn’t believe he was dead. An American on the next 
ranch nearly killed a horse riding to town for a doctor 
and me. He was still lying out in the field when I came. 
I picked him up—it was like it was my brother. ; 

“Six weeks after we'd held his funeral and sent the 
body home, I got a letter in English, thanking me. It 
was from his wife—I never knew before that he had 
one. She had been waiting to come out the next year. 

I began to understand then what 
he’d meant when he talked about 


tion to draw off popular feeling. 
This may be one reason. Rather, | 
I imagine, it is due to the class of 
Japanese who have come to the rice 
fields—men of education and breed- 
ing, who have tolerance, on their own 
side, for our failings as neighbors. 


The Story of Mykawa, Pioneer 


N outward and visible sign of this 

friendliness the Santa Fe Railroad 
has named a small station on its line 
Mykawa, after a Japanese. This 
young man, Shimpei Mykawa, a 
Samurai, visited the United States 
in the retinue of the Japanese Com- 
missioner to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. He heard of the rice fields, 
visited them, was convinced. Upon 
his return to Japan he persuaded his 
foster father to lend him $20,000. He 
came back to Texas early in 1905 
with three other young men of his 
own class and a few laborers whom 
he had picked up in California, and 
leased a tract of land, with the option 
of purchase, at Erin, on the Santa 
Fe. It fell to Garrett Dobbin, indus- 
trial agent of the Santa Fe at Hous- 
ton, to get him started and to teach 


the importance of success.” 


Mr. Dobbin and a Japanese com- 
mittee spoke to the railroad about 
some kind of memorial for Mykawa, 
and the railroad officially changed 
the name of Erin station to Mykawa. 
It is the centre now for a growing 
rice colony. 


A Race Question at Bottom 


HIS has been simply a first-hand 
study of the Japanese in America, 
their progress, their attitude toward 
the Americans, the attitude of the 
Americans toward them, It is hardly 
time yet to discuss the larger bear- 
ings of the question; the situation is 
still too confused. But it would be 
unjust to California and British Co- 
lumbia, the two places where Japa- 
nese competition pinches, to close 
without a statement of that larger 
factor which seems to be the logical 
basis of the exclusion movement. 
Taken by themselves, the Japanese 
yield to no class of immigrants com- 
ing in numbers to the United States 
to-day. They are the most industri- 
ous of our newer peoples, the most 
progressive, the most amenable to 
law; on the whole, the most decent 


him American farming. One even- 
ing Dobbin told me the story of his 
month with the Japanese. It has 
little to do with the industrial aspect 
of the question; it has a great deal 
to do with the human and social side. 

‘‘When I took him in hand,’ said Dobbin, ‘‘I saw 
that he was an innocent, and that I would have to teach 
him everything. ‘The first two or three days we blew 
around town buying all the truck they could possibly 
need, from overalls to gang-plows and harrows. We 
spent nine thousand dollars before we knew it! Then 
I went out and lived with them for a month. 

‘‘Well, sir, I suppose that was the best month, except 
one, that Lever put in. There are people you like on 
sight, take to right away. Mykawa was that kind of 
a fellow. One of God's noblemen—I never saw his like. 

‘‘We started in from the beginning, breaking in our 
mules for the season and setting up the machinery. It 
wouldn't do to let them know that I’d never put ma- 
chinery together before; I sct up those gang-plows with 
a smile on my face, and one eye onthe diagram. Next 
I had to teach them to handle mules—and there’s where 
I live. I suspect that the Japanese will never be really 
good mule drivers; their voices are too soft and low. 
Getting them to respect the hind legs of a mule was 
the hardest thing I had todo. Once, I remember, one 
of ’em got kicked in the stomach. The mule hadn't 
judged his range right; the kick simply pushed the Jap 
over. That little man got right up and began to kick 
the mule on the hind legs for punishment. I stood 
there, too paralyzed to move, and waited for results. 
Well, if you or I had done that, we’d have died on the 
spot; but the mule was so astonished at the impudence 
of this new kind of man that he just turned around and 


looked at him. It was aclosecall. I remembered it 
after what happened later. 

“T had a dickens of a time, too, in getting them to 
run a sti ht furrow. They were so amazed at the 


they'd look 


But they 


easy way a gang-plow turns over dirt that 
down to see, and get the furrows all crooked 


learned—even mule-driving. 


‘‘We lived half-Japanese fashion. Every evening 
when we came in from the fields we would bathe 
throwing tl : water over each other with buckets, slip 
our bare feet into straw sandals so as to keep the floor 
clean—tl “t about that—and put on 
1 + ht ¢ + \ 
kimonos. I g vy tocook American dishe 


Takayama’s rice farm, Deepwater, Texas. 
straw head and hack protectors of their native land. In Tevas there is no anti-Japanese feeling 


Pumping plant at Seihara’s rice farm, Webster, Texas. 


Nethara seated, American engineers are employed 


One o 


didn't match, but we sure made good music. 
them played the flute, and he’d entertain us when we 
got out of breath. He was the poorest worker; did 
you ever see an American fiddler who was good for 
anything else? We were always joking. One of the 
men had a birthday. Mrs. Dobbin came out and 
cooked us a Southern supper with fried chicken. 
Mykawa explained to her that she must cook only the 
‘males’; said he ‘needed the females for eggs.’ While 
we were jollying up back and forth, they told me that 
every month has an animal for a kind of totem. I was 
born in September; Lasked them what my birth animal 


might be. They id been leading me up to that, and 


On hot days the Japanese laborers put on the rice- 


in their way of life. They have their 
faults, of which their commercial un- 
reliability is the greatest; but the 
signs go to prove that they are cor- 
recting those faults as they learn the 
peculiarities of Aryan minds and Christian ethics. 
The Pacific Coast would welcome them—were their 
complexions different. For the ultimate question is 
one of assimilation. 

Nation by nation, we Americans have received the 
Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians, taught them 
Americanism, and, after a generation or two, taken 
them into the blood. They are a part of us. In our 
uneasiness over the undesirable Lithuanian, Bohemian, 
and Hungarian immigration which is coming through 
Ellis Island just now, that is our hope. Their sons 
and daughters will marry the sons and daughters of 
other breeds; their third generation will intermarry 
with Americans. 

Now comes a people equal to us industrially, in many 
ways superior, to work for control of the primary re 
sources in a rich part of our territory. When they 
have become lords of the soil—what then? Will we 
take them into the blood; will either the Americans ot 
the Japanese desire that? Not the Americans, one 
would say offhand. 
has encountered many dark races in its spread east 
ward and westward, conquering some, exterminating 
others. They have left no trace on our blood. Where 


there has been any mixture, the Anglo-Saxon and the 


Celt have usually compelled the half-breed to remain 
on the other side of the race division. 
Latin, we have a passion for purity in the white blood 
And now we encounter this race question in another 
aspect. 


or barbaric peoples when we met them. Here, for the 


first time, we find a people of different race who are 


approximately our equals in civilization, wholly ou 
equals in native power. 

Will we take them in? It seems unlikely. And if 
not, shall we share our territory with an unassimilable 


people who, not content to remain serfs, will crowd us 


in every line of industry? An industrial question at 
present, it will come to be also a social question a 
time goes on. ‘That, say the fair-minded and enlight 
ened of the Pacific Coast, is the kernel of the Japanese 


question, the issue upon which it must finally be decides 


The Anglo-Saxon-Celtic mixture 


Unlike the 


Negro, East Indian, red Indian were inferior 
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General view of the grounds of the Aero Club of Paris just before the start from the garden of the Tuileries of the Grand Priv for balloons, September 29 


For the Conquest of the Air 


The suburbs of Paris photographed trom 
the deck of the airship “Ville de Paris” 


Walte 


it started Jrom the camp at Spitzhe 


Wellman's ill-fated airship as 


The British military dirigile halloon which has traveled Sifteen miles an hour 
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@BRlD Hiram Dabney was a man of 
few prejudices, but their few- 
ness in number was amply made 
up for by strength of sentiment 
toward each. So intensely did 
old Hiram object to all that 
appeared to him objectionable 
that it would be hard to tell 
what was his pet aversion. It 
would be safe to say, however, 
that he hated nothing on earth 
more than he did a man school-teacher. Yes; a man 
teacher might be placed at the head of the list. 

In all the ten years of his School Trusteeship, this 
was the first time he had allowed a man to teach in his 
“de-strick.” And it was a sort of forced choice with 
him. The development of Satan in the two Huggins 
boys had demonstrated that women were unqualified 
on muscular grounds to instruct in District Number 
Nine. 

Therefore, when it came time to hire a fall teacher, 
Hiram hitched up his wagon and drove off to the county 
seat. He interviewed the School Superintendent and 
filed his specifications for a teacher. 

“T want a man, by gum! I want one thet kin lick 
th’ boots of'n two uv th’ meanest little cusses in ten 
States. They've raised th’ devil in our de-strick fer er 
couple uv years, now, and jis’ because they've got a 
all-fired dashin’ grown-up brother with er gig an’ red 
cutter, thar ain't airy ol’ maid er ainy other kind uy er 
woman thet'll skin them two boys erlive ez they'd 
cughter. I want er man, by Jerushy, thet'll snatch th’ 
tops uv their heads off!” 

The Superintendent lent a grave and becoming at- 
tention to these remarks. He was an old-timer in his 
office, and well accustomed to hearing how mean the 
Other Fellow’s children are! He sent out Stephen 
Benson. 

Stephen was a- bright, good-looking young fellow. 
He had won his education by a hard fight, and had 
stopped short of college because of the imperative 
necessity to earn. 

When he arrived and stated his business, old Hiram 
looked him over with critical eye. He thought him 
too slim and pale to make a first-rate fighter, but then 
Hiram did nét expect to find an article in men teachers 
that would suit him in all particulars. It was just a 
case of picking the best of a bad lot. 

“Wal,” he invited, “cum out ter th’ barn. I'll talk 
to ye while I polish my hairness.” 

Stephen balanced himself on a sawbuck, while the 
old man took down a set of fine, nickel-plated harness 
that hung about the wall. 

“Naow,” he drawled, holding up a bridle bit, and 
squinting at it with one eye shut. “Kin you cut cord 
wood ?” 

“I dare say,” replied Stephen, unsmilingly. 

“Oh, you dare say,” mimicked Hiram, “but kin you? 

“Would that be included in my duties here?” 

Hiram polished a knob with great attention before 
replying. 

“Nope,” he answered, casually, “but I ‘low you'll need 
thet heft uv forearm. 

Stephen did not volunteer any observation to this, 
and Hiram spent another two minutes diligently scour- 
ing a buckle 

“Ever killed anybody?” he asked, presently. 

“No,” answered Stephen, shortly. He was a trifle 
lacking in philosophical patience with this type of the 
rural school suardian and his mental processes. 

“Well, what kin you do?” 

“IT can teach your school, if that is what you want 
done, and manage it, too. If there is anything else— 

tie had spckcn with more heat than he intended, but 
experience had taught him that there were times when 
a mild temper, lke patience, was not a virtue; though 
there was but litle danger of his erring in that respect 

Hiram rubbed slowly and carefully up and down the 
leneth of a pair of reins. With a far-away expression, 
he w ped softly and affectionately around and around 


the big handsome collars. He appeared quite oblivious 
of Stephen's existence. Stephen rose and buttoned up 
fis coat. It was a choleric eye that he bent upon 


[liram. 

“Have you anything further to say, Mr. Dabney 

“About what?” mildly inquired the old fellow, draw 
ing his grimy fingers through a wisp of chin whisker 
and looking up at Stephen with a guileless eye 

Stephen's were compressed thinly 

“T understocd that you were looking for a man to 
teach your school. I did not ride twelve miles over 
these roads for fun. I guess you've had time enough 
to give me my answer,” said Stephen, and turned 
toward the door. “I wish you good afternoon.” 


“Oh, say, young man,” said Hiram, as one com 
municating trivial bit of news, “you're hired.” 

“What?” said Stephen, looking backward, unappeased 

“T said vou wuz hired, you an’ them = gim rack 
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diplomys uv yourn,” remarked Hiram, nodding pleas- 
antly. 

For a moment it appeared as if Stephen would scorn 
to be hired, but after a second of half-angry indecision, 
he faced about, and, putting one foot upon a chopping- 
block, rested forward on that knee. 

“Look here, Mr. Dabney,” he said, “if I am hired to 
teach your school, I intend to be the teacher. I am 
going to do things exactly my way or not at all. I 
guess you understand.” 

At this Hiram’s smile was almost boyish, it was so 
bland and guilele ss. 

“Oh, you're hired, all right,” he affirmed. 

He added a hospitable invitation for Stephen to stop 
overnight, but Stephen declined, saying that he had a 
hired horse and wanted to take it back to town that 
night. 

“Wal, come in an’ git supper, ainyhow.” 

Stephen thought it better not to reject this extension 


“Mary says she dont care narthin® “bout me? 


of the olive-branch, so he led his horse into the barn for 
a feed and accompanied the old man to the house for 
the six-o’clock supper. And it was then and there that 
he met and fell in love with Mary Dabney. Mary was 
eighteen, and a delicate, feminine edition of her father. 

“That’s my darter,’ was the formal introduction 
Hiram accorded; and Stephen took her strong, shapely 
hand in a brief clasp, and then turned to greet Mrs. 
Hirain, a good, phlegmatic soul, remarkable for nothing 
unless it was excellence in biscuit-making. It was plain 
that Mary inherited both her looks and personality from 
her father; and that she was spoiled was as patent as 
it was natural 

After supper Stephen left, to return to the district 
the following Sunday, ready to open school Monday 
morning. He rather wished it was in order that he 
should board with the Dabneys, but it was a time 
honored custom for the teacher to board with a certain 
family who lived quite near the schoolhouse, and 
Stephen felt that in some respects it was just as well 
for him not to be domiciled with old man Dabney 

He did not know whether Mary would attend school 
or not. He had hoped for some expression from her on 


the subject, but had been disappointed; and Monday 


morning, as pupils of all sizes and ages arrived, and 
she was not among them, he felt another disappoint- 
ment. He would have been somewhat consoled had he 
known the conditions that had operated against her so 
arriving. They were somewhat in this order 

About the middle of the «year before Mary had 
“stopped school,” because she had arrived at that stage 
of arithmetic and grammar where the then acting ex- 
pounder of learning got completely stumped over the 
complexities of Higher Mathematics as extant in the 
last hundred pages of the Grammar School Arithmetic. 
So Mary took her books home, and stayed there. 

Now, without any particular eagerness to acquire 
more education than incidental school life should afford, 
she did make up her mind that night at supper that she 
would attend the coming term of school. She was 
divided between a desire to do this and a hesitancy to 
let “Professor” Benson find out how little she knew; 
but the very earnest expression of his gray eyes had 

a wonderful way of stirring her ambition for 
further culture. She turned and tossed half 
the night over the problem, and then decided 
that she would study so hard that she would 
make a phenomenal showing of intellect if she 
did not have much to show for it, and that the 
game would be worth the candle. Hilda Hug- 
gins was going, and Hilda was as old as Mary. 
At the thought of Hilda’s blackberry eyes and 
glossy raven braids and their possible influence, 
Mary sat up in bed with a start. That deter- 
mined her. 

Next: Mary was not accustomed to more 
than mention her purposes to her parents. Her 
reasons therefor she considered superfluous to 
them. Moreover, Mary was deep. Old Hiram 
was, locally, at least, proverbially deep, and 
Mary was like her father in this as in other 
respects. 

Monday morning, with her books done up 
in a strap, and wearing her new plaid gingham 
dress, which she had selected after trying on 
her entire wardrobe exclusive of her party 
dresses and her one silk for church, Mary de- 
scended to breakfast. She ostentatiously placed 
a oe and books on the corner of the table. 

“Well, by Jimmy Pills!” exclaimed her father, 
surprised, “where air you off to?” 

‘To school, of course,” responded Mary, with 
an inflection that was intended to indicate that 
that settled the matter. 

“Goin’ to school!” repeated her father. “Ye 
ain't goin’ to do no sich uv er thing,’ he as 
serted positively. “Ye shan’t go to no school 
teached by no durn little man teacher.” 

“Why?” asked Mary calmly, helping herself 
to eggs and toast. 

Hiram ranted and swore, and he made the 
fatal mistake of twitting her with what in his 
heart he did not, could not, really conceive to 
be true—that she admired “thet lantern-jawed 
man teacher.” 

This accusation ignited such a fire of real in 
dignation that Miss Mary, for one of the few 
times in her life, broke into a storm of tears 
as she left the room. She ran upstairs and 
slammed the door with a bang that shook the 
house, and locked herself in. 

At noon she would not respond to her 
mother’s call for dinner. By the middle of the 
afternoon, not being able to get any response 
from her, nor hear a sound, Mrs. Hiram sought 
her husband and told him in a voice quavering 
with tears how uneasy she was, and then burst 
into crying. 

The upshot of the matter was, of course, that Hiram 
brought around Mary’s pony Tuesday morning for her 
to ride to school. 

Stephen looked up from his register just in time to 
ee her as she cantered into the schoolyard. His heart 
gave a quick bound with the shock of pleasure that 
sent the blood flying to his face. He was glad he had 
seen her before she entered, as it gave him time to be 
come composed before he grected her; but his cheeks 
were still flushed, and there was a corresponding height 
of color in Mary’s face as she said “Good morning” 
very primly. With less pretense, Stephen came up and 
shook hands with her and said he was glad to see her 
and assigned her a desk 

That was the beginning. In the weeks that followed, 
not one ray of suspicion dawned on Hiram. He 
brought the black pony around five mornings in the 
week with the regularity of clockwork 

That Mary studied till past midnight every night in 


her room, her father was happily unaware. That she 
was engaged to be married to Stephen Benson, het 
father was likewise happily unaware. It had com 


about upon the occasion of Stephen's first visit to th 
family, one month after school had begun 
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During that month both Stephen and Mary had fallen 
head over heels in love. It throbbed in the very air 
around them. It vibrated in trills and waves with every 
look and speech. With her head bent demurely over 
her books, Mary would know precisely every look and 
gesture of Stephen's. Stephen, enthusiastically pro- 
pounding the rule of three to a class of stupid young- 
sters, though looking in the directly opposite way from 
her, knew precisely the attitude in which Mary at that 
moment sat. Though, when he dismissed school, he 
said “Good afternoon” to her with the samne formality 
that he used with every pupil, young and old alike, as 
she passed out, it seemed to Stephen that a part of his 
spirit went with her. Her personality so dominated 
him that he would almost speak aloud to her after she 
had been gone for hours. The long wait from Friday 
afternoon till Monday morning was a vista of lead- 
colored hours, made endurable only by Stephen's vivid 
fancies of Mary. 

He must have been tactful and clever in the dis- 
charge of both his professional and social duties. The 
Huggins boys, those two desperadoes that had called 
him into the district, either intimidated 
or hypnotized, behz wed themselves in an 
almost obliterative manner. No rum- 
blings of dissatisfaction were heard from 
any quarter. Nobody accused him of 
being “partial” to anybody's big sister 
or little brother. He seemed not to 
have called attention to his methods, 
habits, clothes, or appetites. He never 
betrayed a preference for visiting the 
Dabney household, and made it almost 
the last house on the list of district 
calls. 

“Naow,” said Hiram, after they had 
finished supper on that memorable Sun- 
day night, “we'll go inter th’ parler an’ 
hev’ a little music. 

Mary played with a swing and light- 
ness that was the gift of the born music 
lover, but with the faulty execution of 
the wholly untaught, and this she knew, 
but it had never troubled her before. 

“IT don’t want to play, pa,” she ob- 
jected, without affectation. 

“Oh, pshaw, now, Mary!” blustered 
Hiram, “thet’s th’ way gals talk. Play 
them jigs an’ things ye air everlastin’ 
playin’ fer Ben Crocker, ev’ry Sad’dy 
night, when he cums er courtin’.” 

There was a mild and harmless pride 
in Hiram’s hint. He had no objection 
to letting “Professor” Benson  under- 
stand that if Mary did demean herself 
by going to school, she had a “steady” 
beau all the same, and that he was a 
“courtin’ beau, at that! 

And his words were just as effective 
as ever he could have wished. They 
swept over Stephen like a prickly needle 
blast. 

They likewise struck Mary with an 
entirely new force, for all of their accustomedness, and 
she darted a lightning glance at Stephen, to meet his 
wide-eyed, staffed look. Then she blushed so furi- 
ously that it was mistaken by Stephen for guilt, and he 
turned cold and clammy with apprehension. He had 
hardly questioned himself if she loved him. His own 
love was so great that he had imagined she must in 
some fashion know it, and on her part respond. 

And now Hiram’s words became a host of little imps 
that flew about in the air, mocking and grinning and 

capering, and the more Mary blushed the colder grew 
Stephen. 

She had stumbled through two or three airs, leaving 
each half finished, when Mrs. Dabney’s voice was heard 
in breathy effort, calling Hiram to come out and help 
her let down the cellar trap-door 

As Hiram tramped out, Mary let her hands fall from 
the piano keys. “I think that is enough,” she said, with 
a nervous laugh. 

“Till Saturday night,’ said Stephen, 
then wished the words unspoken. 

“That is just pa’s talk!” answered Mary, vexedly, 
her face aflame again. 

“Oh, Mary, I love you!” Stephen was actually af- 
frighted when he heard the inopportune words; but they 
seemed to have tumbled out of his lips involuntarily. 

There was an answering flush in Mary’s face. 

“Tam so glad!” 

“Mary!” 

“Don't, Stephen! Sit still!” 
ing, and wanting to cry, for very emotion. 
anybody see—oh, Stephen! 

Stephen had kissed her in spite of the warning, and 
for a brief moment they clasped hands in a_ perfect 
ecstasy of love. Then Mary made him sit down, and 
protested that he must not betray them, and when 
Hiram returned in the course of another minute or so 
the “jigs and things” that were racing madly up and 
down the piano keys filled him with inordinate pride 
in his child’s accomplishments. 

As the weeks passed along, it seemed to Stephen 
that he could not keep up the constant dissimulation. 
He wanted to cast prudence to the winds and _ tell 
Hiram and all the world that he loved Mary, but Mary’s 
remonstrances were almost frantic at this, and it took 
all her powers of persuasion to restrain this reckless 
imprudence in those brief snatches of communion that 
love finds a time and way for 

Meanwhile, Ben Crocker “set up” 


quickly, and 


cried Mary, half-laugh- 
“Don’t let 


to Mary in a 


way that afforded her father infinite satisfaction; and 
he looked ~—— ‘1 to Ben's “speakin’ to him” as a 
near-at-hand, pleasing certainty. And, in the course of 
events, this, indeed, came to pass He was hanging 


meditatively over the pig-pen fence, when Ben ap- 
proached with a hangdog air that instantly revealed his 
mission to Hiram 


‘high and low, good, bad, an’ indifferent. 
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Say, Mr. Dabney, 
me Mary,” 
at a fence-post. 

“Wal,” responded Hiram, “I ain’t be’n stop’n’ ye, 
hev’ I?” 

“Thank’y, thank’y,” responded Ben, blushing with 
gratitude and embarrassment. “But, Mary, now—well, 
now, she says she don’t care narthin’ *bout me, egz ‘ept, 
he added with great bitterness, “ez a frien’. 

“A dum’ fiddlesticks!” exploded Hiram, wrathfully, 
“thet’s pure gal contrariness !” 

“T thought, mebby, Mr. Dabney, ef you wuz ter say 
er good word fer me, oncet in er while,” suggested Ben, 
hopefully. 

“Ben,” said the old man, solemnly, “when ye say 
thet it shows ye don’t know a livin’ form thing ‘erbout 
gal kerickter. Say er good word fer ye oncet, an’ thet 
would be th’ last uv it, till she’d fergot th’ word. No, 
sir-ree! I'll pitch in an’ blackguard ye fer everythin’, 
I'll swear ef 
I hear uv her meanin’ ter marry ye, I'll lock her up on 
bread an’ water 


I guess you know how it is about 
he ventured at last, kicking bashfully 


She received Ben Crocker’s visits with the same gust of high spirits 


Ben looked vastly alarmed. 

“Now, jest leave it in my hands, Ben,” adjured 
Hiram, “an’ reck’lect it don’t make no dif’rence how I 
seem ter act. Ye jest understand I'll be doin’ it ter 
help ye erlong.” 

Hiram, filled with complacency and good-humor with 
his own sagacity, lost no time in taxing his daughter 
with Mr. Crocker’s intentions. Mary admitted that it 
was so; whereupon Hiram burst into such a torrent of 
wrathful disparagement of that young man’s character 
and charms that it caused his daughter no littie aston 
ishment. 

“Why, pa! I thought you liked Ben.” 

“Liked!” mocked Hiram, sneering, “liked! Ye kin 
like er yaller dawg, I guess, ef he’s useful to keep off 
ther tramps, er even t’ eat up th’ scraps. But ez fer 
ye marryin’ Ben Crocker, I kin tell ye right naow, Mary, 
| ain’t goin’ ter stand fer no such uv er thing!” he 
snorted. 

“If you feel that way about it, pa, why don’t you 
tell Ben not to come on the place? I like him and like 
him to like me, but you don’t seem to believe me when 
I say that I am not going to marry him,” she asserted. 

“Oh, git out,” jeered Hiram, “’twouldn’t do no good 
ef I did shoo him off th’ place. Ef you wuz uv a mind 
ter marry him, y’d make him elope with ye. No, I'd 
druther keep an eye on him.” 

This insidious suggestion about elopement was not 
without design, though he knew it was not necessary for 
anybody to put “idees into Mary’s head.” What sorely 
puzzled him was why Mary did not want to marry Ben 
What did she have against him? And this was the 
trap that at last caught the conspirator, one day after a 
particularly dutiful reply that she did not want to marry 
Ben Crocker, and for patience’ sake to quit talking 
about it. 

“Then why don’t ye?” snorted Hiram. 

“Why not?” cried Miss Dabney, opening her eyes in 
mock astonishment. “Why not, indeed! Haven't you 
been setting forth reasons enough? Mercy, do I want to 
be locked in a cold, dark cellar all the rest of my life?” 

This was too much for Hiram. 

“Yes, miss,” he roared, should jest like to know 
why not. He’s ez fine er feller ez ye kin find in these 
Younited States, an’ I shud like t’ know why in tar 
nashun you don’t want to marry him!” 

“T will not marry a man who says ‘I seen’ and 


‘T hain't,’” she said, scornfully, with a toss of hei 
head. 

\ match to a powder keg could not have been more 
instantaneous in process than the inspiration which, at 


these words, burst upon Hiram. 
“So thet’s th’ reason, is it? 
suit ye?” 
\nd with that for a start, old Hiram worked himself 
into a perfect frenzy, threatened to shoot the teacher, 


He ain’t edycated to 


and wound up by forbidding her to go to school an 
other day. 

It was a full minute after he had exhausted this tirade 
before Mary spoke, and then it was in a tone so quiet 
that it gave her father a distinct shock. 

“Very well, pa, since you are so opposed to it. But 
may | not go and bring my books home?” , 

“Naow, you come right erlong back, Mary,’ 
monished. 

“Yes, pa,’ answered Mary. 

About noon she came riding back, her books tied 
to the horn of her saddle. She alighted and playfully 
tossed the bridle into her father’s hands. 

Then the early spring days began to melt one into 
another; and no mention was made of school, and things 
glided smoothly in the Dabney household. Mary main- 
tained an attitude of lively cheerfulness. 

She received Ben Crocker’s visits with the same gush 
of high spirits. Waltzes, jigs, and reels raced dizzily 
up and down the piano keys on Saturday nights, and 
Mary’s strong, lark-like voice trilled high in the old- 
fashioned ballads that she sang. 

This state of affairs had continued 
for a month when the Billingses finished 
their great new barn and sent invita- 
tions throughout the country for a 
“warmin’.” 

Three days preceding the dance, Mary 
spent in a whirl of excitement. She 
contributed so many spasmodic squeezes 
to her father’s neck that it was like to 
have suffered dislocation. She raced 
out to the gate to talk to Ben Crocker, 
when she spied him riding past, till Ben 
was ready to fall off his horse with 
dizzy joy. 

“Ben, how many dances do you want 
me to give you Friday night?” she 
teased 

Ben got tongue-tied trying to express 
himself in response to such titillation, 
while Mary laughed in glee. 

“Listen, Ben, I'll make a bargain with 
you. I will give you every dance— 
round dances and  quadrilles—from 
eight o'clock to twelve, if you will do 
what I want yov to then.” 

For such rewa:d, Ben would have 
promised to put his head on a chop- 
ping-block and have it cut off. But 

Mary would not say what it was she 
would want him to do, only made him 
promise solemnly, crossing his heart 
three times, and cides fire, earth, air, 
and water to witness the pledge. 

Country dances there began by eight 
o'clock and lasted t:ll four in the morn- 
ing. A little past seven the wagons 
began to arrive and among the first 
was the Dabneys’. 

Mary sprang out of the wagon almost 
into Ben’s waiting arms, and, with a 
flash of laughter over her shoulder at 
her parents, went away with him—a vision of loveliness 
in her new white dress which she teased her mother 
into buying and making for the occasion. As they 
disappeared, Hiram clawed his whiskers, delighted and 
hope ful. 

Mary took Ben aside to impart the promise to which 
1e had so solemnly committed himself. 

“Now, Ben, I am going to give you every dance till 
supper-time.” 

Yes, yes,” he assented, eagerly. 

“Tf you will do what I am going to ask you to do 
then.” Ben gasped. 

“It is this. You must go away then. Slip off with- 
out letting any one see you and go straight home, and 
stay there, and come over to our place as early as you 
can in the morning. 

“But what for, Mary?” he stammered in his distress. 

Mary withdrew her haaed and her smile vanished, 
and Ben was engulfed in a great wave of Pepe wor 

“Of course I will,” he made haste to assure her. 
“Ain't I already give my word?” 

Mary smiled again. 

“Now get it straight, Ben, and never mind the reason 
why. At twelve o'clock the folks will all start to the 
house for supper, and everybody will be all mixed up 
in the crowd, and nobody will notice you leave. Then 
slip away, get your horse, and go straight home. And 
be sure to come over as early as possible to-morrow 
morning.” 

If carrying out his promise was hard when the time 
came, at least he lived in enchantment for the next 
four hours. Never was Paradise more illumined than 
that lantern-lit barn for Ben. Heavenly music would 
never stir his blood like those swinging reels. Transi- 
tory seconds when Mary’s hand left his for a change 
in the set were the only moments when he realized 
that he was not living an immortalized existence of 
radiant bliss! At twelve o'clock, with a final pas 
sionate clutch at her hand as they separated in the 
crowd, he rushed away and rode homeward, his head in 
a thick maze with just one thought to think, and that 
was that he would see Mary the first thing the next 
morning. 

The dancers trooped to the house, where supper was 
ready, and the following hour was one of confusion and 
merry talk and laughter. It was a full hour after sup 
per, and the fiddles were tuning for the dancing to 
begin again, before Mary’s mother began to cast her 
eye about for her daughter. 

“Say, pa, have you seen anythin’ of Mary?” 

Before Hiram had time to deride her fears, 
Billings came up 

“Mary asked me to give you this when you got 

looking for her,” she said, handing Mrs. Dabney a note 

With shaking fingers Mrs. Dabney opened the not 
and read: 


he ad- 
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“Dear Pa and Ma, I have eloped. Pa once said I 
would if | wanted to.” 

Mrs. Dabney had no objection to her daughter's mar- 
rying, and thought she had chosen well; also, this bit 
of romance appealed to her, but it was quite natural, 
of course, that she should go into an attack of hysterics 
at the news. 

Hiram experienced a sort of nonplused gratification. 
It was beyond him why Mary should elect to elope, but 
since that was her way of doing it, far be it from him 
to stop her. 

“Le’s go home, Hi,” 
ping at her eyes. 

“La, what for? Why not finish out the dance? 
We can't do nothin’ "bout it naow,” said Hiram, 
piously. 

If he could have had a clairvoyant vision of his 
daughter at the particular moment, it would have been 
a sight to see how fast he would have set about doing 
something. 

For at that precise moment Mary and Stephen, in a 
livery-rig, were curling over the brow of a hill some 
five miles en rout. to the county seat. Stephen had 
spent the day in town, and had arranged with the 
minister, who was an old friend and one-while teacher 
of his, to be ready to receive them any time from mid- 
night till dawn. As late as possible he bought the 
license, and as night fell he drove out and waited near 
the Billingses’ place for Mary. 

Mary had taken the greatest enjoyment in planning 
the elopement, and did not fear pursuit unless it was to 
persuade her to return home for a proper weddine for 
she knew it would be understood by everybody ‘hat 
she had eloped with Ben. At the thought she laughed 
aloud and gave Stephen’s arm an ecstatic hug. Stephen, 
nervous and happy, made the moment an occasion to 
bestow another embrace. And here occurred one of 
those trying episodes that prove the unreliability of 
kindly fates. 


whimpered Mrs. Dabney, sop- 


Collier’s 


It may have been that Stephen unconsciously drew a 
tighter rein than usual or it may have been that the 
horse became suddenly conscientious about aiding and 
abetting such untoward proceedings and decided to stop 
of his own accord. Howbeit, he stopped stock still. 
lor a moment his deflection was not noticed by the 
caressing lovers, and then Stephen observed what had 
occurred and clicked for him to move on, but he would 
not move. Stephen urged him, but he remained stand 
ing. He apphed the whip, but the horse did not budge. 

Meanwhile, Mary began laughing hysterically. 

“Steve, we will have to walk to our wedding! You 
can't do anything with a balky horse. | am afraid to 
sit here any longer. Pa might take a notion to start 
out and bring me home for a proper wedding, and 
when he finds that it is you IT am eloping with it would 
not be so easy to do it again!” 

Stephen’s desperation increased. He made Mary get 
out, and gathered some sticks and wrapped his pocket 
handkerchief about them, and lit the bunch and held it 
under the horse’s belly. No martyr burned at. stake 
ever stood with the calm indifférence of this horse as 
the hair singed and smoked. 

“Oh, come on, Stephen, dear,” urged Mary. “What 
does a little six miles amount to? And if the pur- 
suers come up they will think we are somewhere near.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “let's walk!” 

With a final despairing look at the rooted equine, 
Stephen and Mary struck out cheerfully over the rough 
road with the gay spirits of vouth and health and love. 

They arrived in due course at the minister's house, 
where the family were waiting to receive them, were 
married, and hospitably entertained. 

The next morning Hiram, looking out at his kitchen 
door, saw Ben Crocker riding furiously down the road. 
He chuckled. 

“Look out, ma! I’m goin’ ter git my gun 
cums thet dad blasted son-in-law uv ourn!” 

He went out to the gate still chuckling, and Mrs. 


Yander 


Hiram followed along, hysterical twitches in her throat, 
It is not every night that one dissipates till four in 
the morning, and, in addition, has one’s only daughter 
elope. 

“Mornin’, Ben,” Hiram hailed, genially, “you great, 
blitherin’ scamp! Why didn’t ve bring yer wife erlong?” 

“Eh?” said Ben, foolishly. “What d’ye mean?” 

“Mean? Mary, uv co’se. Thet wuz a great trick uy 
yourn an’ hers.” 

“Kill me ef | know what ye're drivin’ at,” said Ben, 
earnestly. “IT ain't seen her sence we broke up for 
supper last night.” 

“Then who in damnashun did Mary elope with?” 

At this Mrs. Dabney burst into tears, and Ben looked 
as if he wanted to join her; but the excitement of tlie 
old man was such that it gave them all something to 
do to keep him from flying into pieces while they got 
him into his hat and coat and on a horse headed for 
the county seat. 

Mary was watching and spied her father in the long 
distance. She went out and perched on the gate-post 
If she felt either qualms or fears, her roguish face did 
not reveal them. 

“Hello, pa,” she greeted, blithely, “I have been ex 
pecting you for an hour.” 

Hiram drew rein and looked solemnly at his daughter 

“By gosh, Mary, will ye beegood enough to tell me 
who it wuz ye eloped with last night?” 

“Certainly, pa,” agreed Mary, amiably; was 
Stephen Benson.” 

There was a long and deadly still pause. 

“Wal, by gum,” said Hiram, at last, “so thet’s who 
it wuz, wuz it?” 

Mary smiled. 

“Wal, it can’t be helped naow,” commented her father 

“You will like Stephen, pa,” contributed Mary. 

“Wal,” said pa, philosophically, “I guess I kin git 
used to him. You two hed better cum out in time fer 
dinner, an’ we'll talk it over.” 


THE early days of last season's 
< football, statements were not. un- 
common to the effect that, de- 
spite the new rules, football, 
the gridiron game, would not 
differ in any material respect 
from the old style of play 
There never was a greater blun- 
der in prophecy or one that was 
more conclusively dissipated. 

It is true that some teams did 
start out with this in view. It is also probable that 
some players looked upon the changes as interfering 
with the game, and would far rather have seen the old 
style of play continued. A few weeks of practise and 
observation, however, demonstrated the fact that a 
team could not rely upon old methods. Two teams 
basing their tactics upon fhese lines, that is, the old 
style of play, and facing each other in the field found 
that the ten-yard rule alone was quite sufficient to pre 
vent mass plays from steady continuous gaining, and, 
therefore, if either was to gain ground over the othet 
it must be by more open play and taking advantage ot 
the new rules 

Just as soon as value of the possession of the ball was 
lessened by making it more difficult to hold that ball 


and simply pound two or three vards at a time down 
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Getting ahead of his interference —a chance for a good tackle 


New Phases of the Season’s Football Play 


An Explanation of the Changes and Extensions of the Rules 


By WALTER CAMP 


to a touchdown, just so soon would both teams. bi 
forced to try more open plays if they were not content 
with a no-score game. This was so emphasized and 
driven home last year that there will be few teams and 
coaches making any such blunder in 1g07 

No matter what rumors were going to the contrary, 
it was true that at Princeton, Cambridge, and New 
Haven the practise was radically different from the 
very start. Harvard began secret practise immedi- 
ately, so that it was impossible to tell what plays her 
players were developing there, but the inference was 
quite simple that if they were merely playing the old 
style of last year there would be no call for closed gates 


Eastern and Western Practise 


ENNSYLVANIA took things more slowly, although 
working at a disadvantage owing to lack ofa quarter 
back, a position which with Stevenson has been one of 
the strongest points of her team. Princeton was using 
tandem plays with forward passes, half-back to end, and 
Yale was practising steadily the forward pass 
That in brief was the situation previous to the 
of October. 
As to the Middle West, the coaches and players were 
anxious to see the first developments of the play in 
open games, but both Stagg and Yost were cordition 


games 


ing their men, Stagg was experimenting with plays 
involving both forward passes and short kicking. Yost 
felt that his big game, namely, that with Pennsylvania, 
was going to be particularly trying for Michigan be- 
cause of Pennsylvania's enjoying a training table while 
Michigan did not, and also on account of the depriva- 
tion of some of his material. It is safe to say, however, 
that Yost was not behind the others in the desire to 
get some line upon plays under the new rules, for his 
cleverness and thorough understanding of football 
conditions assured this. 

30th East and West teams were watching each other 
carefully to gather the earliest suggestions of new 
developments that might prove successful, and the 
interest seemed greater than ever before on account of 
the upheaval in rules and methods. 

As to rough play, the players took hold in the sincerest 
sympathy with the Rules Committee, and the atmos 
phere of the field soon gave evidence of this 

3ut after the middle of October matters in the foot 
bal! line developed so rapidly as to leave those who had 
not started in upon their own initiative in the exper! 
mental line well-nigh aghast at the amount there was 
to do. It meant practically the construction of a1 
entire campaign both in teamwork and _ individual 
position play, and that too with only four weeks to 
complete the whole. No wonder that there were differ 
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ences of opinion and uneasiness. How much attention 
should be given proportionately to the forward pass, 
the on-side kick, and the ordinary running game? 

This season starts out with a keener knowledge on 
the part of captains and coaches that mass plays are 
relics of the past—that risky open running for long 
gains is the better policy, that forward passing is the 
key to victory if properly supplemented with on-side 
kicking and a strong, well-balanced defense. 

‘The matter of officials is something of special interest 
to the spectators, for in football possibly more even 
that in any other game efficient officials are extremely 
vital. In the first place, much of the rough work which 
sometimes characterizes the game is entirely eliminated 
by having good officials. This has often been shown 
by the fact that the important games have never, asa 
rule, shown the serious difficulties 
which have cropped up in games un- 


from his position either to run with the ball or as an 
interferer, any one of these men may run directly from 
his position in the line, receiving the ball from the 
quarter-back, provided he does not leave his place until 
after the ball is actually put in play. As last year, the 
tackle or guard who acts as the punter of the team may 
drop back, but he must go at least five yards back. If 
the captain is rash enough to believe that he can make 
a run with such a man by sending him five yards 
back, it is possible that he may, under the rules, do 
this, but the law practically insures the certainty 
of the man being taken back principally for his 
kicking ability. 
As soon as the ball is snapped the spectator will have 
a chance to see the possibilities of the new rules, for 
now any man back of the line of scrimmage making a 
forward pass suffers, in case the pass 


proves illegal or incompleted, a pen- 


der less competent men. Last year, 


alty of only fifteen yards instead of 


under the chairmanship of Dr. James 
A. Babbitt of Haverford, a Central 
Board of Officials was appointed by 
the main Rules Committee. This 
Board had under its control interpre- 
tation of rules, and it also furnished 
to all teams throughout the country 
who requested it lists of officials for 
their consideration, and in several 
cases the entire appointment of offi- 
cials was left to this Board. There 
promises to be even a greater devel- 
opment along this line this year, as 
the experience of those teams which 


loss of the ball. It will be remem- 
bered that last year any man back 
of the line of scrimmage could make 
one forward .pass on a scrimmage 
no matter when he made it. That 
is, he could make the forward pass 
while he was still behind the line, 
or, if he could circle the end or 
break through the line with the ball 
and start running down the field, 
he could still make a forward pass. 


The Development of Defense 


relied upon the Central Board for 
their officials proved so eminently 


satisfactory. Formation 


HERE were, however, certain 
restrictions which proved quite 
severe. In the first place, in a for- 
ward pass, like the quarter-back run, 


Thirty-five-Minute Halves Again 


the ball must cross the line of scrim- 


HE development of the position 
of second umpire or field judge, 
as he is called this year, promises also 
to aid the game very materially, in 
that it provides an efficient assistant 
both to the referee and umpire. This 
field judge is expected to cover tle 
ground down the field where for- 
merly the quick transfer of a play 
by a long kick has made it difficult 
for the officials who were engaged 
in the line work to reach the spot 
in time to make thoroughly accurate 
decisions. 
Outside of the greater latitude 
allowed a forward pass through the 


mage at least five yards out from the 
point where it was snapped back, 
That meant practically that any for- 
ward pass must pass outside the 
tackle. Furthermore, no man in the 
line of scrimmage, except the two 
men occupying the positions on the 
end of the line, could receive the 
forward pass, so that the recipient 
was limited to the men who were 
behind the line when the ball was 
put in play and the two men who 
were occupying the positions on the 
end of the line. 

Still further to make a man hesi- 
tate about risking a forward pass 
was the fact that if the ball did not 


lessening of the penalty for an in- 


complete or illegal one, as described 
a little later on, and the develop- 
ment of this position of field judge, 


go to some one of these men already 
enumerated, or did not strike an 
opponent, but struck the ground 
before being touched by any player, 


the principal alteration in the rules 


it went into the possession of the op- 


is that relating to the playing time, 
which has been once more returned 
to the old thirty-five-minute period. 
That is, there is an addition of five 
minutes to each half, making it ten 
minutes longer of complete playing 
time. It was generally admitted last 
year that the new game, or reformed 
football, as it was called, was far 
easier on the players, and that the 
curtailment of time was a mistake. 
The committee, therefore, returned 
to the old periods. The only ques- 


tion is whether, with the greater lat- 


ponents. In other words, the side 
attempting the pass and failing on it 
lost the ball, which was equivaler't 
to a loss of about fifty yards. This 
year the same restrictions as above 
prevail, but the penalty on the first 
and second downs is the loss of fif- 
teen yards only, instead of loss of 
the ball. On the third down the 
penalty is as of old, that is, the loss 
of the ball. Now, it is probable un- 
der these conditions that teams will 
try the forward pass much more fre- 


quently on first and second downs, 


itude allowed the forward pass, the 
strain placed upon tackles and ends 
in getting down the field under what 
promises to be longer and more fre- 


and that they will practise getting 
more distance, and it is not unlikely 
that the forward pass will in a mea- 


sure take the place of a kick in many 


quent passes, is not likely to so ex- 
haust these two players that the 
shortened period would have been 
welcome to at any rate eight men 
on the field. Time and experiment 
alone can tell how this will work out. 

The most interesting features about 
the new rules as they will present 
themselves to the spectator are the 
increased frequency of the forward 
pass and probably the greater effi- 
ciency of officials and the steadier 
play of the teams, for it must be re- 
membered that the alterations in 
the rules of last year are still com- 


instances. 
Spectators will also notice a_bet- 
ter enforcement of the rules and the 
quicker acceptance of them. ‘This 
began to be a marked feature of last 
season’s play and will develop even 
more this year as the new position, 
that of field judge, has been created 
| in order to divide the duties of 
officials more effectively and to 
ensure the entire field being more 
accurately covered. 
There will also be another devel- 
opment which will interest the spec- 
tators, although the rule has not 


paratively new and are having their 
second test. 

When the first scrimmage occurs 
it will be noticed that the two lines 
of men are separated, as in last year’s game. That 
is, there are two distinct lines of scrimmage, one 
for each side, these two lines being separated by the 
length of the ball, which must be placed on the ground 
with its long axis parallel to the side lines when the 
snapper-back puts it in play. This rule worked out 
very well last season, and as the players are more 
accustomed to it after a year’s play, it promises to be 
even better in its effect, steadying down the two lines 
and keeping them under better control. It also gives 
the spectator a better chance to see the actual play. 
Furthermore, as last year, the opponents are forbidden 
to interfere with the snapper-back in any way whatever 
or touch him while he is putting the ballin play. He 
has thus an opportunity to make his pass accurately 
and wholly undisturbed, which, now that he has had a 
season’s practise and has gained the confidence that 
comes from this security, should enable him to execute 
his part of the play with even more precision and hence 
more satisfaction. 

It is also to be noted that while none of the five centre 
men, centre, guard, or tackle, may be dropped back 


A fumble by the quarter-back almost invariably means a serious loss of distance 


Snapping ball to quarte r-back sidewise—one ex- 
pe riment in deve loping the Forward pass at Val 


been in any way altered on it. Last 
year’s season showed that end runs, 
or runs outside tackle, had been im- 
proved and made more easy than in 
the past, when tackling below the knees was permit- 
ted. It is true that if a man tackles above the knees 
and then slips down it is not a foul, but the mere fact 
of forcing the would-be tackler to shoot at a man 
above the knees has improved this department of run- 
ning, and, if the officials properly enforce it, will do 
still more in this’ way. 

Another problem that is going to prove more com- 
plicated under the rules of 1907 is that of the defense. 
The spectators may expect to sce unusual playing of 
men on the defense this year. There was some of this 
indicated last year. The transfer of guard and centre 
on defense was a forerunner of this, as were also the 
dropping of the men a little back in the middle of the 
line on defense and the greater variety of work re- 
quired at the ends. All this promises to be magnified 
considerably by the greater freedom given the forward 
pass as well as by the development of plays through 
another season’s study by coaches, and it looks as if 
the conflict between offense and defense would be 
enough to keep busy all students of the game during 
another season or two. 
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The reserves watching a battalion of sharpshooters advancing against the Moorish camp 


The French Forces in Morocco - 
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What the World Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


The Sinister Group 


years ago the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railroad exposures 
would have been received with 
something like fierce popular 
exultation, but now the public 
nerves have been so bruised 
by scandal after scandal that 
the prevailing feeling is one 
of sorrow. People would like 
to have a chance to rest in the soothing belief that 
somebody is honest. Wall Street is not over- 
sensitive on points of morals, but even Wall Street 
was shocked by the disclosures of one of the Metro- 
politan deals, and the prices of stocks broke all 
along the line. 

The particular affair that disturbed the equanimity 
of the financial district was in itself one of the 
smallest of the innumerable crookednesses of the 
Metropolitan. It was merely a matter of the trans- 
fer of three-quarters of a million dollars from the 
pockets of the stockholders to those of some of 
their agents. In itself it was hardly worth both- 
ering about, but it was the crudity of the apparent 
steal that made Wall Street gasp. Mr. Anthony 
N. Brady testified that he had an unused franchise 
for a street railroad on Wall and Cortlandt Streets, 
which had cost him, with interest, about $250,000. 
The late William C. Whitney offered to buy it from 
him, on behalf of the Metropolitan, and he had 
agreed to sell it for what it had cost him. He re- 
ceived a check from the Metropolitan Securities 
Company, not for $250,000 but for $965,017.19, 
together with a memorandum informing him that 
he was to give his personal checks for $111,652.78 
each to Thomas F. Ryan, William C. Whitney, 
Thomas Dolan, Peter A. B. Widener, and William 
L. Elkins, and one to Moore & Schley, political 
brokers, for $134,028.92 for alleged brokerage 
charges. The directions were duly followed. 
There seems good reason for believing that the 
money went into a financial and political cor- 
ruption fund. 

Among all these scandals there is one conso- 
lation for honest men. The same names recur 
again and again. Most of the rascality that is 
being so incessantly exposed appears to have been 
committed by about a dozen ‘‘malefactors of 
great wealth.’’ If this evil group could be elimi- 
nated, our corporate activities might seem com- 
paratively healthy. 


Baseball in 1907 


HE fatal prize of the world’s championship in 
baseball has been transferred from the South 
to the West Side of Chicago, via Detroit. A 


world’s championship is deadly. The Boston 
Americans won one in 1903 and now even St. 
Louis looks down upon them. The New York 


“Giants’’ won the next, and this year they were 
barely able to stay in the first division in their own 
league. The Chicago ‘‘ White Sox’’ were the next 
victims, and starting at the top of the American 
League last spring they dropped to third place by 
the end of the season. Now the ‘‘Cubs’’ have 
won the baleful honor, restoring the even balance 
of the leagues, which have been alternate favorites 
of fortune, with two world’s championships apiece. 
There are many enthusiasts who believe that the 
new champions are the greatest team that was eve 
brought together on a diamond. 
Steadily gaining in strength for } 
They pushed the New York “‘Giants’’ out of the 
National League championship last year, and this 
year they never were out of first place, except for 
a month at the The 


They have been 
several years. 


beginning of the season. 
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ar WINNIPEG 
Mr. Kipling’s visit to Winnipeg in October — his first since 
his wedding trip fifteen years ago —was made memorable by 
the only after-dinner speech his wife ever heard him deliver. 
Hle told the Canadian Club that in the interval Canada had 
become a nation, and expressed his admiration for the national 
spirit that had so transformed the Manitoba metropolis that 
“the meanest collection of packing cases that men ever ham- 


mered together on the prairie” could dominate a continent 


Giants have been going slowly downhill. In June 
they went from first to second place, in July from 
second to third, and when the season closed they 
were in fourth and struggling desperately to keep 
out of the second division. Pittsburg has never 
been quite good enough to win a championship 
since 1903, but never bad enough to land very far 
away. It ended this year in second place, and 
Philadelphia closed as it had begun, in third. 

The American contest, as usual, was 
close and exciting. The world’s champions from 
Chicago kept the lead until the season was more 


League 


than half over, and then they suddenly slumped to 
third place, where they were left at the finish. 
Philadelphia skipped around among all the grades 
from first to fifth and finished in second, For over 
two months in the summer Cleveland was Chicago’s 
nearest competitor for the championship, but it 
dropped in the first week of August from second 
place to fourth and stayed there the rest of the 
season. The career of the new American League 
champions from Detroit was erratic and spectacu- 
lar. Beginning in fifth place, they seldem occupied 
They did 
not reach first place to stay until the closing week 


one position much overa week at a time. 


The longest periods of stability in cither league 
were furnished by the Chicago and St. Louis Na- 
tionals, who moved into first and last places re- 
spectively on the 1st of “June and stayed the 
without 
of the season. 


a break for the remaining eighteen weeks 


The Great Cotton Convention 


HE International Cotton Congress, which met 

at Atlanta in the middle of October, was called 
by the well-informed trade journal, ‘‘Cotton,’’ 
“the most notable gathering ever held in the com- 
mercial history of the world.’’ Even those who 
may think that description rather enthusiastic must 
admit that the meeting was one of immense signifi- 
cance. It represented both the producers and con- 
sumers, who had been previously in two hostile 
camps. This hostility had been intensified by the 
fact that the lines of division had been largely 
national and sectional. While a great and growing 
cotton-manufacturing industry has sprung up in 
the South, the fact remains that the primary in- 
terest of that section is in the production of raw 
cotton, and therefore favors high prices for the 
staple. Foreign countries and other parts of the 
United States are dependent upon the South for 
the raw material of their manufactures, and there- 
fore their interest would be promoted by lower 
prices. This consideration is modified in the case 
of the United States by the great national benefit 
which business in all sections receives from .the 
strengthening of our international trade position by 
a profitable cotton crop. Cotton, our chief article 
of export, established credits for us abroad last 
year to the amount of over $513,000,000, of which 
the raw staple represented $481,277,797. It is 
hard to imagine what Wall Street’s position would 
be now if this resource were subtracted. Cotton 
alone represented far more than our entire excess 
of exports in the fiscal year 1907. But for it the 
net balance of trade would have been heavily 
against us. 

In the Atlanta Convention the producers and the 
consumers of all the great manufacturing nations, 
representing in all investments of nearly three bil- 
lion dollars, undertook to get together on policies 
of common benefit. They agreed upon many im- 
provements in technical methods, one of which was 
the adoption of the Egyptian style of packing and 
covering bales. A permanent organization was 
effected, through which the growers and manufac- 
turers will keep in touch with each other hereafter, 
instead of hurling criticisms at long range. 


Oiling the Waves 


garage TAFT is performing some remark- 
able feats of hypnotic diplomacy. In Japan he 
created a frenzy of approval by telling the people 
that war was impossible. As there never had been 
any suggestion of war from this side, and the whole 
discussion here had been based on the alleged pos- 
sibility that Japan might attack us, what this 
amounted to was an assurance to the Japanese 
people that they were not going to do such a thing. 
This assurance was welcomed as clearing up the 
whole situation. 

In China Mr. Taft was equally happy. 
people, 


There the 
merchants, 
had been considerably alarmed over the supposed 
danger that the might be 
That danger, if it existed, could come only 
from the side of Japan, with whose people the Sec- 
retary had just been fraternizing so cordially. He 
said at Shanghai that the United States had not 
deviated in the slightest degree from its open-door 


and especially the American 
promised open door 
closed. 


policy since that policy was announced in 1900— 
at which time, it may be recalled, the danger was 
thought to be on the side of Russia, and we had 
the cordial cooperation of Japan. ‘‘Acquiescence 
in this policy by all interested nations is so unhesi- 
tatingly emphatic that it is hardly worth while to 
speculate as to the probable attitude of America, 
were its merchants’ interests injured by violation of 
23 
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WARNING! 


Many Rain Coats are sold as 
‘*Cravenettes’’ which are not—therefore 
bear in mind when purchasing 


It is NOT a 


gout 


This is a 
scene that is enacted 
daily in the office of the 
Chicago Tribune. Long lines 
of men and women are continually 
inserting their ‘‘ads’’ for situations. 
QHow easily any one in this crowd could put 
himself forever above such a quest for insig- 
nificant, poorly paid oe mage It is only posi- 
tions that require special tr: , special skill, special 
of such positions are advertised day after day 
and still cannot be satisfactorily filled. 

@The American School of Correspondence is 
constantly fitting thousands of young men to 
start life in positions where there is an assured 
future for a man of ambition and brains. It is 
taking older men from poorly paid, uncon- 


unless this circular re we 
istered trade-mark is 
stamped on the cioth 


<I and this silk label 
is at the collar or 
elsewhere. 


[= Look for both and insist upon seeing them 
Crwenelle Rain Coats 
come in a large variety of cloths for 
wear by men, women, and children, 
and are for sale by the leading Cloth- genial work and placing them where there is 
ing, Haberdashery, Dry Goods and De- | || chance for success. 
partment Stores throughout the world. QWe employ no agents. Send for Free Hand-Book 


‘ describing 60 courses, including Electrical, 
We will send ss ae will write Mechanical, Steam, Structural and Civil En- 
to ept. 


gineering, Mechanical Drawing, Structural 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Drafting, Architecture, Telephony, Teleg- 
Manufacturers of ‘“‘Cravenette”’ Cloths, 


raphy, College Preparatory. 
Woolens, Mohairs, Dress Goods, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
100 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 15th St., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
solid bookcases. They grow with your 
library — fit any space, and promote 
more comfort in the home than any 
other piece of furniture. Furnished with 
or without doors. 


Per and 
Section = Upwards 


FREIGHT PAID 


Rigid economy, acquired by the man- 
ufacture of a single product in large 
quantities, and our modern methods of 
selling direct to the user, enable us to 
offer a superior article at a considerable 
saving in cost to the purchaser. Shipped 


ON APPROVAL 


The artistic appearance, solidity of construction, 
and practical features of this case have appealed 
to thousands of prominent users who pronounce it 


THE BEST 


Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 41, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to 
solid mahogany, and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office library. 


THE C. Q. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. (Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets.) 


Best 
Sheet Music 


New, Popular Standard and Classical aise 


Fills 
Its Own Tank 


To fill the Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen simply dip it in 
any ink-well and press the 

Crescent-Filler. It fillsitsown 
tank in a jiffy—ready to write 


Music. Fullsize, Best Paper, Handsome printing. Any 

of the 75c and 5c music named below sent postpaid for 
10c. Our large catalog « 
equally good for 10c per copy. 


ontains over a thousand others 


Why not buy all your music 


at 10¢ per copy? Cut out this ad, mark with an X pieces instantly. Nothing to take 
you wish, enclose 10¢ and we will send by return mail. You apart—no he «6 Alig inky 
will also receive Free Catalog. fingers—no loss of time. 


HOOT 


(If you do not w ee to out 
> 


your paper, write a le 


..»Gottschalk’s D Re eg. Pric $0 75 
CONKLIN’S 
-50 
| Self-Filling 
-50] | 
Christian Endeav -50 F t in 
30 ounta en 
Plantation Melodies (Southern Air ‘ .50 
Exp March (Easy) “ | is perfect—from the standpoint of 
«+«Sacred Song Medley (Very Beautiful) . . % -50] | simplicity, convenience and easy 
‘...Flowers of Spring (Very Beautiful) . -50 writing qualities. Uniform flow of 
Belles Waltzes (Very Popular). . .50 5 ink Won’t scratch, blot, 
Kisses, Three Step (Best Yet). . -50 bz Ik or leak 
...Every Girl Should Have a Beau . . . . Song * .50 a 
Will We Know Them Over There?! -50 Leading dealers handle 
«ses Where the Sweet Kentucky Flows . et “ .50 2 the Conklin. If yours 
That You'll be 50 does not, order direct. 
To anyone b one or more of the above pieces. ' 


Prices $3. 00, $4.00, $5.00 
to $15.00, Send at once 
for our handsome 


new catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO.,, 
153 Mannatraw Buicoins, 


Free who will send | in addition 
ten persons who play or sing and wo 
log, we will send an addition ». Names of 
music teachers are particular] vested. Write names plainly. 


McKinley Music Co. at 


marked X io this 


1 the names and addresses of 
1 be int —— in our cata- 


withou 


Please send me your free catalog, also pieces 


ad. (Enclose 10c for each piece wat ted. ) To.eno, Ono, 
S.A. 
Name wie 
Town . State 


The grasp 
of the clasp BYU cs Brightons 
is easy. It’s ee are made of 
pure silk web. 


flat—the only abso- 
lutely flat clasp garter 1€ 
is the Brighton. Milli- new, exclusive — vari- 
ety enough to satisfy 


ons of men know this—buy ; 
them and wear them. The wear everybody. All metal parts 
; are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 


j »y cost only a quarter 
it » If your dealer can’t supply you, a 
valet - é { ) pair will be sent upon receipt of price. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Maerker Sr., / 
Makers of PIONEER SUSPENDERS NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR HANDSOME HOLIDAY BOXES 


Why not bea Sign Man? 


$10.00 a day easily made 
windows, store fronts and glass signs "Ityo uareambitious | 4 profitable, High-Grade, Enjoyable 


and desirous of making big money, write to us today and | ¢,on, 930.00 to #100.0 k. O ariety 
we will start you in a pr ofitable business of your own, N¢ Ne oneey sees ppre hij herte 
experience is necessary. You will succeed right fro ym the | to» _ yp gh , in a short t 
start. Write today for a free sample and full particulars years. W f 


LEARN ENG RAVING 


1 


sawa 


24 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Metallic Sign Letter Co., 58 N. Clark St., Chinese REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 32 Steele Bldg., ELMIRA, N. Y. | 


it. How far America would go in protecting its Chinese trade none could 
say.’ 

Mr. Taft referred to the Chinese boycott of American goods and called it 
a closed incident.’ His assurances of American support for China’s com- 
mercial independence were warmly welcomed by Chinese patriots, who had 
seen disquieting possibilities for themselves in the fate of Korea. Having 
thus oiled the waves of apprehension both in Japan and in China the great 
Peace Secretary pursued his harmonizing way to Manila to open the first 
Philippine Assembly. 


That Vanishing War Cloud 
A Japanese investigator sees no signs of trouble 


IRECTOR S. ISHII, of the Commercial Foreign Office at Tokyo, has 

finished his investigation of what is called in Japan the American 
question and in America the Japanese question. Possibly his strenuous 
experiences in Vancouver may have made his view of the Japanese situation 
in the United States a litthe more favorable than it would have been other- 
wise, but at any rate his present outlook on Japanese-American relations is 
full of hope. ‘“‘I have made an extensive tour through the United States,” 
he said at the Lawyers’ Club in New York, ‘‘and I have come through it 
with a thoroughly optimistic idea.’’ After the formal speechmaking Mr, 
Ishii had a little talk with the reporters, in which he made a jocular reference 
to his reception in Vancouver, and then spoke a few serious words on -the 
responsibilities of the press. He asked them to remember that they had the 
power to do much toward making or marring the relations between the two 
countries. ‘*I did not know,’’ he said, ‘‘until I began to read in my own 
papers at home and then some of your San Francisco papers how much 
power newspaper men had in directing international events by being truthful 
or otherwise.’ 

It was characteristic of the enlightened methods of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that as soon as the troubles on the Pacific Coast arose it sent special 
representatives to study them on the spot and find out exactly what they 
meant. Some Japanese newspapers did the same thing, but unfortunately 
they were too often misled, whether willingly or otherwise, by correspondents 
who seemed to think that they had been sent over to find sensations instead 
of the truth. There is every reason to believe that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been better served by its agents, and that may account for its 
calmness in the face of an ignorant agitation. 

Even Count Okuma, the stormy petrel of Japanese politics, 
cates war talk, which, according to his curious assertion, has always emanated 
from the United States. Despatches from Tokyo say that the Japanese 
Government is making serious efforts to restrict the emigration of its sub- 
jects to America. Six of the thirty companies that have been working up 
this business have been forced to dissolve by the Government’s requirement 
of a deposit of 50,000 yen, and it is expected that this and other regulations 
will reduce the number by half. The flow to Hawaii, which causes most of 
the trouble, is to be checked by restricting the number of persons that may 
be sent to the islands by each company to thirty-five per month, of whom 
not more than eighteen shall be men. 


now depre- 


The Four-Day Ship 
Two hundred miles clipped off the width of the Atlantic 


HE Lusitania on her second westward voyage did what her first plainly 
indicated she could do. She left all the Atlantic records strewn in her 

The best day’s run, the best average hourly speed, the highest speed 
for a single hour on a transatlantic trip, and the shortest run from land to 
land were all added to her list of trophies. On two successive days, with 
runs of 608 and 617 nautical miles respectively, she beat the Dewtschland’s 
record of 601 miles. She made the trip from Daunt’s Rock to Sandy Hook 
in four days, nineteen hours, and fifty-two minutes—the first time the 
Atlantic has ever been bridged in less than five days. Her average speed 
for the entire voyage was 23.99 knots—. 41 of a knot better than the previous 
record made by the Aavsey Il 7/helm 7/7, Even this will doubtless be ex- 
ceeded soon, for the Zwsfania must average at least 2414 knots to win the 
full British Government subsidy. 

Unfortunately the arrangement of the time schedules 
Lusitania’s wonderiul speed gives her passengers no advantage more practical 
than glory. She races madly across the Atlantic and then reaches Sandy 
Hook in the night and has to stay at anchor six hours, leaving the time 
from dock to dock no better than could be made by the Dewtschland of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm 7/. No doubt this delay will be corrected and we shall 
have an arrangement by which passengers lunching in London on Saturday 
will be able to dine in New York the following Thursday ev 


wake. 


ening. 


Cleveland’s Issue 
A political death-grapple over half a cent 


HE street railway situation in Cleveland promises idyllic conditions for 

the public when the present cruel war is over, whatever may be the 
feelings of the corporations. The struggle that is convulsing the political 
and financial worlds there boils down to an outside difference of fifty-seven 
hundredths of a cent in street-car fares. Mr. Johnson wants flat three-cent 
rates. Mr. Burton wants not less than seven tickets for a quarter, which is 
equivalent to 3.57 cents per ticket, and he couples this with universal trans- 
fers, not to speak of the suggested possibility of further reductions. In 
most cities even that would be regarded as a radical proposition. 

The Johnson plan is generally understood. It is to force the Cleveland 
Electric Company off the various streets as its successive franchises pa fe 
substituting three-cent fare lines to be operated provisionally by corporations 
organized in the public interest and turned over to the city as soon as that 
course becomes legally practicable. Mr. after carefully 
the subject, announced a rival program. His proposition, which he says v ill 
be the policy of his administration if he is elected, is to give the rete of seven 
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The problem of shaving has always been a troublesome 
called it one with most men. ‘Those who depend on the barber 


find it expensiv 

Having many qnpe-aliiint taking into account the danger of 
1e great infection from unsanitary conditions. 

the first This little razor, the “Gillette,” has solved the prob- 


lem for all time. 

There is no reason why 
every man should not shave 
himself. 

The difficulties have all 


been overcome by the 


has 


merican 
“KG 
illette 
renuous . 
ituation It requires no stropping or honing, 


is always sharp and in perfect con- 
dition. Its adjustment is positive and 


n other- 
itions is 


~ Dennison Quality is 
exemplified in Dennison’s 


states,’’ its work is perfect. : 
. r Christmas Creations. The illustration above 
rough it The blades are so inexpensive that : : Address Tags, 
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truthful The Gillette Safety Paper, 
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jovern- 12 double- Garlands, 
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special in other Streamers, 
at they case. Price $5.00. Crepe Paper 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT . 
unately Combination Sete $8.50 to $50.00 Christmas Creations Decorations, 
ondents Sold b Doll Outfits, 
: y leading Jewelry, Drug, Everything that is needful for making the Christ- 
instead eee = tan mas package attractive—everything requisite for send- Passe-Partout Outfits, 
fond pooklet or tree and table decoration, and a host of practica Sealing W. 
or its write today and useful gifts. Your local dealer has them all. 
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depre- GILLETTE SALES COMPANY ° + Christmas Jewelry Cleaning 
nanated Book Outfits, 
:panese 215 Times Building Coin Boxes, 
its sub- contains further suggestions for a Merry C ore 
zs Z NEW YORE CITT and a Happy New Year. Address Dept. “ 40 ” Holly Boxes in Nests, 
wus a our nearest store for complimentary copy. Holly Napkins, 
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ERE is the only washer that works itself. will ship a 1900 “Sel f- Working” Washer to any responsi tt ] hey not only wear long, 
- time 1908 ] d A twist of your fingers (to turn a water faucet or be part | 
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xpire LY FREE. The lessons come to E ‘ ncluding 9 articles (3-ply basswood) siamped with 

P : you by mail weekly, and can be Typewriter @ Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects beautifully designed boxes, frames, match safe, pan 
ations studied in your spare time, and fer Teac Wr pote els, etc., ready to burn. Dealers woul! chars ” $2.50 

4] are yours to refer to always; no knowledge of music A warranted high- $30 rs Wysician ankers, avd students to $3.50 for them. Make ‘em yourself by following 
s that necessary; we have hundreds of satisfied from 8 grade typewriter our instructions. Outfit is practical and safe. All 
dving to 50 years of from all parts of the countr Don't that Gochenens crass ' Gatins Gage a y th oe dune for $1. Send at once 

5 say you cannot arn bu fe our booklet and of work akes 9% inch 
s will tuition offer. Address INTERNATIO* AL CORNET paper. AGENTS WANTED Harri 
SCHOOL, 15 MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS Postal Typewriter Co., Devt. 45, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Get on the Right Side 
of Your Correspondents 


Practical 
Home Painting 


HEALTH FOOD 
“I Stand for Purity 
in Food 


The Acme 
Quality plan has 
revolutionized 

paint buying and 
paint applying. 
There need no 
longer be any un- 
certainty with the 
former, or dissatisfac- 


“I've won the Chemists’ 
Certificate of Absolute Purity 


the golden hearts of 

choicest wheat with 
all the natural nutri- 
ment and flavor. It’s 


I sterilize it. A pack- 
age makes 50 plates 


of Food.’ tion with the latter. Whatever other paper you have 
To be sure of the best | | used—even if it be bond paper— 
finishes for all uses, ask for you will never realize how much 


Acme Quality—tell your dealer 

what you want to do and insist 
upon the proper Acme Quality 
specialty for that use. The line in- 
cludes paints, enamels, stains and varnishes, 
each of them a special product for a special 
purpose, each the finest obtainable for that purpose. 
Then ask the dealer for the 


ACME QUALITY 


textbook, written by experienced painters and telling in simple 
language exactly how to finish anything old or new, of wood or COUPON BOND paper that no other 
metal. When repainting your kitchen floor, for example, you turn paper—no other bond paper— can 
to the chapter on ‘‘Floors’’ and there learn how easily Acme Quality furnish. Investigate the qualities of 
= the very finest wheat. j Granite Floor Paint may be applied to make a substantial, sanitary COUPON BOND for yourse/f and 
your grocer wont supply Big finish, easy to keep clean; also many other ways in which to finish then you can decide what paper is 

you send us his name and address floors. There are other uses—hundreds of them—that make the P 
and we will supply you direct. h finish If best fitted to properly represent 
—The Ralston Miller, boo worth getting and the ishes wort trying. your dealer er? Sa a anni YOUR 

is out of books, send his name and we will mail copy free. y J g 
correspondents. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS Address, Dept. 4 
“ san, 2 ” rite on your letterhead or send 10c. stamps 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. for full line of BOND (plain and 


St. Louis, Mo. ee colors) and the name of local printer or sta- 
Tilsonburg, tioner who can supply you. 


effectiveness your correspondence has 
missed till you lay it alongside of 
GOUPON BOND. 

If you want to make the best impres- 
sion—If You Want to Get on the Right 
Side of Your Correspondents—use 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 


There is an exclusiveness—a dig- 
nity —a silent impressiveness about 


“I won the Grand Prize— 
the Highest Award for 


Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour 


at the St. Louis World’s Fair. And 
this flour has won the endorsement 
of leading physicians, 
“It makes bread that 
is easily digested; 
builds up | WHEAT 

bodies, 


les. 9 
muscles. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


mt Largest Writing and Business Paper Manu- 
4 facturers in America 


‘Set Your Own Business | 
On My Capitals 


Don't work for other people all 
your life. 

Start a business of your own and 
be independent 

Commence in your spare mo- 
ments. Let your business grow. 
Some day it will need all your 
time. 

Then you will bes*‘your own 
boss.’ 

I show you how to do this. 


T want a Manager in your neigh- 
borhood to take orders for— 


Livingston Clothes 
to Measure 


It is easy to get orders for these 
Clothes, because they are made 
especially for the people who 
order them; and because Livings- 


Find the letter 
of YOUR line 


Sleeping cars, parlor 


2 cars, dining cars, chair 


cars and coaches—every 


PAGE 


ton | ( othe to Me saute are more H 4 
stylish —look better, fit better, H i 
wear better and are potter thon inch ot them kept pure, Editor 18 
von pet | Engineers 10-13-15 
else at anything like my prices. ‘ : 
If you can’t become one of my health V; swee t an d E vi C} | g 
ntry erks 


managers, write me anyway. 

You can do better with me on 
clothes for your own wear, and 
Livingston Clothesto Measure are 
guaranteed. No pay if you are 
not suited 

Send for my samples and fash- 
ionsheet. I furnish them FREE. 

_ Just your name and address sent 
to me at once will bring you particulars by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, of how to save money on 
clothes and how to start your own business. 

Write me today—a post card will do. Address it to 


clean by the wonderful 


Everybody Else 1-32 


System, installed by the This is simply part of the index from 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide—a book of 32 pages 
alphabetically divided by vocations — which 
selects and describes the right Lead Pencil 
for every line of work. It prevents hap- 
hazard pencil buying and ends all pencil 
troubles. The Guide is sent free on request. 


new Vacuum Cleaning 


/ _ Using the 
Vacuum Cleaning System 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


The Overland Limited The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago to California Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The Tailor 
South Bend. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send | 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


8104 Bldg. 


The Southwest Limited 
Chicago to Kansas City 


Dept. AQ, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Vacuum System is positively the ov/y efficient method of cleaning 
passenger cars. It is applied to mattresses, blankets, upholstery, carpets, 
curtains and chairs. By its tremendous suction force it removes all, dirt, 
dust, grit and germs as no other system can. So thorough that nothing 
can escape. It results in absolutely hygienic cars— 
perfect sanitation throughout. 


On your trip to California, to the Northwest 


or to the Southwest, be sure to travel via ALWAYS (Sa THISISA 
been inve siccessful ne the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
musical instrument, until the intr t f the Dolceola ab THIS OF _ 
ne year ago. And its reception has rty one , Railway. It means more to you in PACKAGE © SATISFACTION 
Music lovers (wh ‘alth, comfort ‘lez ess than 
wanted something new, sot g sy to { health, a oo ind cleanliness that Price Silk Cable 
play Dolceola has met the and. you can measure, 
Tt Dolceola’s captivating harmony and original construction S Mercerized 50c 
ive it instant popularity, and the hearty endorsement of musical NY , For literature on any 25c, all Colors All Colors 
experts ¢ re 
The Doiceola with its f f «taves, embodies the ex Western trip, address 


Cannot slip or bind. Keeps the 


site tone value of two g rs snd two mandolins 


F. A. MILLER or W. S. HOWELL 
GEN’L PASS. AGT. —_ GEN’L EASTERN AGT. 


socks tidy. 
Fresh, new, long-lived elastic. 


ass of m M t 
Our iB 381 Broadway, New York At leading furnishers, or direct. 
The Flake loledo, Ohio A.STEIN & CO., 160 Center Ave., CHICAGO 
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tickets for a quarter a trial for one year. The city authorities are to have 
control of the routing schedules so as to guarantee the fairness of the test as 
well as the best possible service. Universal transfers are to be required, so 
that a passenger may be taken from any point in the city to any other fora 
single fare. Meantime experts are to study all the conditions and see 
whether the rate can justly be reduced. A blanket franchise, covering the 
whole city, is to be granted for twenty years. When the experts have made 
their report the Council is to fix a rate which Mr. Burton intimates may be 
as low as three cents, but which must not be higher than seven tickets for a 
quarter. This is to remain in force for ten years from next October. After 
that the Council may alter it from year to year, but it must never be raised 
above the first ten years’ figures. Efforts are to be made to bring about an 
amicable arrangement between the Cleveland Electric and the Low Fare 
companies so that the whole city may be served by a single corporation. 

This is what is regarded in Cleveland as the conservative program. That 
such a plan can appear in such a light is a fair measure of the loss suffered 
by the people of other cities from the stupidity and corruption that have tied 
them up with perpetual franchises. 


Saving the Fragments 
Now it is seventy-seven million acres of seceamp land 


HEN the pioneers of America swept across the continent in their first 

wave of settlement they devoted their attention almost entirely to 
such natural resources as were easily gathered in. They cultivated the best 
lands by the simplest and most wasteful methods, cleared off the forests 
without bothering to replace them, and worked out the surface beds of min- 
erals. Now they are going over the ground again, and finding hitherto 
neglected sources of wealth. 

The West learned years ago that land apparently worthless could be 
made richly productive by irrigation. The Government was induced to 
take a hand, and the Reclamation Service is converting millions of acres of 
desert into gardens. Now it is beginning to be realized that there is a 
corresponding resource in the East. The Western problem is how to bring 
water to lands that have not enough. The Eastern problem is how to take 
water away from lands that have too much. The Department of Agri- 
culture is trying to rouse public interest in the latter question. Mr. J. O. 
Wright, who has conducted an investigation for the Department, reports 
that in the States east of the Mississippi there are seventy-seven million acres 
of swamp land that could be reclaimed and made fit for cultivation. That is 
equal to the entire area of the British Islands, good and bad land together. 
If it were all in forty-acre farms it would support 1,925,000 families, or 
nearly ten million people. If it were settled as densely as Holland, two- 
fifths of whose area is below the sea-level and has been reclaimed at enor- 
mous expense, it would have a population of fifty-four millions. 

Swamp lands in themselves are among the best in the country. 
have been enriched for ages by deposits of vegetable mold, and when 
drained will grow all kinds of crops for years without fertilizers. They are 
usually near good markets, and if devoted to raising vegetables for the city 
trade would often bring in profits of $100 per acre, or more. Moreover, 
their reclamation would help to exterminate mosquiioes and malaria, would 
improve the public health, increase taxable values, and give homes to young 
farmers who now emigrate in the search for cheap lands. On these grounds 
Mr. Wright appeals for such aid from the Government in the work of drain- 
age as has already been given to the work of irrigation. 


They 


The Foundation of Prosperity 
What 1907 is doing for the 


HE chill in the air of business this year is due to various causes. 

Wall Street likes to lay all the blame on President Roosevelt’s ‘‘attacks 
on corporations.’’ Moralists think that it is largely due to the lack of con- 
fidence caused by the revelations of corruption that spring forth every time 
the management of a corporation is subjected to the probe of investigation. 
Economists hold it to be self-evident that we are suffering from a world-wide 
stringency, due to the fact that enterprise has outrun the supplies of availa- 
ble capital. But there can be no doubt that, in this country at least, one 
of the prime factors of distrust since early spring has been the danger of a 


farmer 


serious shortage in the crops. 

The principal grains are now made, and we have definite facts to go on 
instead of conjectures. 

These indicate that in quantity of products, which of course is a 
different thing from financial returns, the farms have not done 
year as usual. The indicated wheat crop of 625,567,000 bushels is about 
114,000,000 bushels short of that of 1906. It is 67,000,000 bushels short 
of that of 1905, but 73,000,000 bushels ahead of that of 1904. There 
was still a little doubt about the crop at the time of the Govern- 
ment’s report on October 10. The condition considerably 
than the average for the ten years. The indicated crop was 2,491, 
715,000 bushels, which was about 278, 000,000 bushels less than was in- 
dicated at the same time last year, 
000,000 bushels more than the October indications. 
margin of doubt, therefore, as to the size of this year’s shortage. 


very 
as well this 


corn 
was lower 


past 


but last year’s harvest footed up 147,- 
There is still a wide 
There is 
which form a much larger, although less valuable, 
,000 bushels is 
223,000,000 


a similar situation in oats, 
crop than wheat. This year’s indicated crop of 741,521 
122,000,000 bushels less than last October’s 
bushels less than last year’s final returns. 

It is apparent that in these three great staples there will be a total short- 
age this year as compared with last of from 500,000,000 to 700,000,000 
bushels. Of this meant that much reduction in freight to be 
hauled to market it would be a very serious matter for the railroads. _ It 


indications, and 


course, if 


would mean about 300,000 to 440,000 fewer carloads. But the greater 
part of this grain would be consumed on the farms in. any case If there is 
a little less freight to be carried East there may be more to ie taken West, 


higher farmers 
an equalization of traffic that may make the total business ot 


for this year’s prices will give the more money to spend. 


That will mak« 


Throw away your soiled cards. 
Your friends won’t enjoy playing 
with them. But they will enjoy 
a new, clean pack of 


Bicycle 


Playing Cards 


Smooth, springy—full of snap. 
It is a pleasure to handle them. 
256. per pack. 
Thin and 
flexible. 
Large 
readable 
indexes. 


The new game 
Quinto. Send 2c. 
stamp for rules. 

175-page book of 
all card rules 
prepaid l0c.stamps 
or six flap ends of 
Bicycle tuck boxes 


The U. S. Playing 
Cai 
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ON’T you need a fine 
Art Lamp to help 
beautify some room 

in your home? Wouldn't 

you enjoy, it more than 
any other article you can 
think of? 

We have aided, in no 
small degree for the past 
10 years, in making more 
attractive the homes, 
churches and public build- 
ings of the country with our art glass, and now we 
want to help dec — your home. 

We make Art Lamps that are incomparable in 
beauty, durability and price. They have symmetry 
of design and blending of colors seldom equaled. 
The making of Art Lamps requires thorough and 
positive knowledge. 

Our workmen are artists and originators of rare 
ability. Our lamps are mechanically perfect and 
guaranteed to satisfy. No home is complete without 
one or more Artistic Art Lamps. A more suitable 
gift of utility and beauty cannot be found. Lvery- 
one wants an Art Lamp. 


Cut Glass Table Mats 


These mats are in great demand by the artistic 
housewife. No article of the dining-room so com- 
pletely satisfies in every particular. These mats 
have the highest brilliancy and expert cutting of 
which glass is capable. Mats cut with any design 
you may desire or with your monogram in center, by 
special order. A monogram mat is a most accepta- 
ble present. Send now for 


Free Colored Catalog of Lamps and Mats 
and see complete line. 
CLINTON GLASS COMPANY 
262 W. 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Exclusive 
Designs 


The Story of 
Banking by Mail 


and the reasons why this favorably 
known savings bank pays 


4 Per Cent Interest 


are graphically told in a new book 
we have just published. It will be 
sent free to any one interested in this 
subject. Please ask for Book ‘‘E.”’ 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Capital - - - - $2,500,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors 


CLEVELAND, 


It is a dis 

tinct pleas- 

ure to be able 

to keep your 

teeth absolute- 

ly free from all 

tartar and bacte- 

ria breeding ac- 

cumnulations. This 

delightful condition 

can be established 

and maintained by 

simply using plain 
water and the 


Rotary Tooth 
Brush 


Best of all, you save the 
annoyance and expense of 
frequent trips to the dentist. 

The Rotary whirls around by 

a simple action of the holder— 
brushes along the grain instead 

of against it—cleans between 
the teeth. One holder suffices 
for the whole family. Individual 
brushes fastened instantly into the 
holder, only 15e, Send for bookle et now 

“The Clean Way. 

ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH CO. 
314 Twentieth St. 


Moline, Ii). 


free trial. 


“Hoosier Steel’ 


Order Direct 
from our Stove Factory and save 
for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges .}- 
“The best in the world.’ 
We pa ‘the freight. 
teed for years, “backed 
3 Hoosiers are “fuel savers and easy bakers.” 
Very heavily made of highest grade selected ma 
terial, beautifully finished, with many new improvements 
nd features. Our large Stove and Range Catalog shows 
the greatest bargains ever offered, 
*° Write for catalog and Special Trial Offer Free 
Hoosier Stove Co., 
M 


i, Ind. 


218 State Stree 


Are sold on 30 days’ 
Guaran 
y a million dollars.” 


“Hoosier 


Oak” 


This Heat Regulator | 


Saves on Your Coal 
30 Days to Try 60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready to 
put up on 30 days’ Free Trial to convince you 
it will do just what we say it will, Anyone 
who can use a screwdriver can attach it to 
any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 


The Chicago Heat Regulator 


keeps even beat whether the weather 


outside be 
ove freezing. That means health 


The *Time-Set’ 
ture just as you want it 
night and the clock starts the 


and thermostat keep the tempe 
ill the time. Set it cool at 


fire up at any hour 


the morning No getting up early to warm up the 

house. Send for our Free Booklet today, which gives all ps 
ticulars—Don't wait for zero weather. 


“THE CHICAGO” HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
39 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers! 


Investigate 


-Portsmouth Virginia, 


| 
ra ortsmouth offers unequalled advantages for the 3] 


protitable operation of almost any mal iufacturing 
ay between the 


industry. It is the natural gatew 
resources and mark it ‘ 
ingfrom and cateri 
the very door, an ¢ 
an inexhaustible 
of railway and # s« 
tation assure except 
delightfully ever elim 
good health and beaut 

facto 


transpor- 
4 


low freight rates. 


1 d business opportunities 
are now available l e assistance will be given 
investi gators. Full particulars on request. Address 


VAN PATTEN, Secretary, PortsmoutH, Virginia. 


THE ART OF ame 
WELL IN ETY 
‘anght bu Mail. 
bat MAY LEARN: 
jow to begin a conversation 
How fili the awkward, 


ses. 
How to tell an anecdote or 


se the conversation 


How to avoid lous: 


ness, bluntness, tiresomeness 
How to be 
dinuer companion | 
TEACH 
Salesmen, Agents, Managers 
busin we te 

pond How and when and where to t 
WRITE FOR INFORMATIC 

20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 31, Worth and Lafayette Sts. 


N AND BLANKS 


obtain and hold a better 
k for business, 


NEW YORK 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


for After Shaving 


Insist that 
Toilet Powder aft 
Antiseptic, and wi Speers any of th 
many skin diseases often cont 

tive relief f 


ber uses Mennen’ 
shaves you 


A 
ing ar Sunburn, and « 
Re esa lor of perspiration 
nal 


GERHARD “MENNEN co. 


=. |oilet Powder 


tis 


Priekls Meat, 


nafied for 25 cents Sample ree. 


Newark, N. J. 
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KEISER 
CRAVATS 


Fabrics Specially Woven. 

For early 
Fall self-figured 
or plain weaves 
in bright colors 
such as orange, 


tan, cerise, delft, 
lavender and 
reseda are being 
freely worn in the 
regular narrow 
or folded four- 
in-hands tightly 
drawn. Bright 
colors in spaced 
Roman and 
other stripes are 
also popular. 


Keiser-Baratha sta- 
ples in black, white, 
plain colors and 
figures, also white 
or black for even- 
ing dress. 

Grand Prize St. 
Louis World’s Fair 
for quality, work- 
manship and style. 
An illustrated book “The 
Cravat,” on the ethics of 
Correct Dress, sent anywhere 
on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, new york 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Look for the Label, 


CREX is the recognized 
leader among modern floor 
coverings and has a place in 
every home—it is the floor 
covering that assures dura- 
bility, economy and comfort. 


Using the broom on CREX does 
not wear it and even water will not 
injure it. You cannot appreciate 
the valuable features of CREX 
until you have lived on it. 


In CREX you get the greatest 
amount of value for the least 
amount of money. Made in all 


widths and a variety of colors. 

Caution: Avoid imitations — be 

sure you get CR there is only 
one genuine. Substitutes which 
may be represented to be just the 
same as CREX are of inferior 
quality and lighter, grade. Insist 
on having “CRE 


Sold wherever Carpets are Sold 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CO. 
377 Broadway, New York St. Paul, Minnesota 


‘The Pipe that 
\ extracts the 
Nicotine Bite 


“Sherlock Holmes 
Pipe 


\. If not you don't know 
, the real pleasures 
\ of pure, cooi pipe 
smoke. Some 
thing entirely 
Jj new. 
Send for 


free illustrated 
book 


The 
inner 
bowl is 
the to- / 
bacco 
bowl, the 
bottom o 
which is 
perforated. Be- 
s tween the inner 
bowl and the outer 


9 bowl is an air cham- 
ber which condenses 
the nicotine oil, ammo- 


> nia and other deleterious 

@ elements causing them to 
drop to the bottom where 
th TI 

ley remain. cool 
27 smoke rises and is drawn in 
‘)\ to the stem through the up- 
j per part of the saliva wel 

a Not 


weil at the bottom of the stem 

“If your dealer does not carry 
mail us $1.50 and we will 

Money back 


the position of the saliva 


it, 

send you one pre paid 

/ if not satisfactor ) 

The pipe is f ality French Br 

R. H. SHERLOCK co. 
912 Security Building, Chicago 


LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES —— 


n 
tes teach 1 trade 
ne Des Chart Syst After craduat 
ything a watch and to restor 
ning order. end r Free Book 
DeSelms Watch School, 16 Perry St Attien | 
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the year really better than last year’s for the railroads, which complained 
then that they were unable to handle the glut of freight in one direction. 
At worst the total shortage in the three great cereal crops can not exceed 15 
per cent, as compared with last year’s bumper harvest. This would be 
only a check, not a calamity. 


One Touch of Auto 


It makes even Europe and Asia kin 


R. KIPLING thought he was formulating a truism when he re- 
marked: 
‘For East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.”’ 

But according to a report from Consul-General Ravndal, of Beirut, the 
twain are meeting now on the common ground of gasoline. The recent 
contest in which automobiles actually covered the distance from Peking to 
Paris, even if it was necessary to tow them by horse-power part of the way, 
is credited by the ‘‘Times of India’’ with giving an enormous impetus to 
emigration and the colonization of the Asiatic wastes. ‘‘The automobile is 
destined to be the pioneer of unknown lands, and when, through its agency, 
development of the country has reached a certain point, the railway will 
follow, binding new districts to the rest of the world with its strong steel 
bands.’”’ 

In Beirut and Damascus they are discussing the project of carrying 
tourists in motor cars to Palmyra, where once Longinus taught under 
the Long Portico and Zenobia defied the legions of Aurelian. Consul- 
General Ravndal thinks it possible to maintain a regular freight service 
between Damascus or Aleppo and Bagdad by automobile freight wagons, 
and he believes that oil-motor freight cars have a future on the plains of 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia, where petroleum is cheap. They have 
worked well in the Sudan and the Congo Free State, not to speak of Death 
Valley, Goldfield and Tonopah. Already Haroun al Raschid may be stir- 
ring uneasily in his tomb at the sound of an approaching honk that to him 
can mean nothing but Gabriel’s summons to arise. 


The Harriman Pacific 
are liked 


HE power of the press and of public opinion was rather strikingly illus- 

trated in the Union Pacific annual meeting, on October 8. For weeks 
the New York ‘‘World’’ had been bombarding the directors of the com- 
pany with personal editorials addressed to each in turn, urging them to put 
an end to Harriman control, The investigation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had exhibited Mr. Harriman’s Union Pacific performances in a 
liglit that seemed anything but popular. When the time came to garner the 
results of all this agitation, the fifteen thousand stockholders gathered by 
proxy in one small room in Salt Lake City. There were seven men present, 
of whom one was a reporter, with a proxy obtained for professional pur- 
poses, and one a malcontent. Mr. Harriman was not there to defend him- 
self. His interests were represented by proxies for two-thirds of the entire 
capital stock of the company. The solitary insurgent had just one hundred 
shares out of over two million outstanding. A resolution endorsing all the 
Harriman policies, including the extraordinary action of the directors in 
giving to Mr. Harriman absolute disposal of the company’s assets and credit, 
was adopted by a vote of 1,329,000 shares to 100. A resolution in a con- 
trary sense offered by the lonesome insurrecto was declared out of order. 
The Harriman board of directors was unanimously reelected. Attempts to 
find out something about the extent to which the Union Pacific treasury 
had been used by Mr. Harriman in stock investments and_ speculations 
were unavailing. 

It has been possible hitherto to maintain that Mr. 
and not the Union Pacific Company, is responsible for the remarkable 
financial operations disclosed within the past year, but that position is 
no longer tenable. The Union Pacific has now become the Harriman 
Pacific, deliberately, and with full knowledge of the meaning of its action. 


One place where *‘malefactors of great wealth” 


Harriman alone, 


Undermining the Tariff 
Advanced views permeating the Cabinet 


T is a little over six years since President McKinley in the last speech of 
his life told his countrymen that the day of exclusiveness was past, and 
warned them that they could not go on forever selling without buying. Had 
he lived we should probably have had tariff reform in 1902. President 
Roosevelt promised to carry out the McKinley policies, but other things 
absorbed his attention, and the tariff has been ellowed. to wait. But the 
signs are multiplying that reform can not be put off much longer, The 
translation of Mr. Shaw from the Cabinet to Wall Street has removed one 
active obstructionist, and the atmosphere about the President has been 
further liberalized by the accession of Secretary Straus. ° 
When Mr. Straus found the cotton manufacturers of the country all 
within his reach at the time in their National Convention at Washing- 
ton, he took the opportunity to tell them some plain truths. 
He reminded them of McKinley’s warnings. ‘‘If you build your tariff laws 
too high in uuntry,’’ he said, ‘‘you will encourage high walls on the 
other side, which are known by the name of discriminating duties. We are 
striking that wall now.’’ 
The process of breaking up the trusts by civil suits and criminal prosecu- 
results. The process of rendering 


same 


advantage of 


this « 


tions is long, arduous, and doubtful in 


them harmless by depriving them of the privilege of oppression that the 
tariff gives them is swift and certain. With a little more experience even 
President Roosevelt may outgrow his curious idea that the tariff and the 
trusts have no connection. 
AH ME COMFORT 

The mer f Borden’s Peerle Brand Evapo ‘ Mill insweetened) are convenience, econom . purity Use 
it in m crear In th product th itural milk flavor is retained Suitable for fruits, 
cereals, tea and ffe Addr Border ( er i Milk Co., N. Y., for Recipe Pook,.—Adv. 
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Let a man put 


a Fancy Band on his 
hat—see what a change 
it will make in his ap- 
pearance—how cheerful 
and optimistic he will 


feel. A band to suitany 
man’s taste, match his 
suit or necktie or the col- 
ors of his college or club 


Wick Fancy Hat Band 


The make all the college men wear 


The band with hooks. Over a thousand 
different patterns—new browns, tans, grays 
and color combinations. Easily adjusted to 
any hat—over the old band if you like. 
Stays flat and smooth; never slips out of place. 


Buy From Your Dealer or Send 
Us 25c. or 50c. for a New Band 


Name the colors you wish, or leave it to 
our selection. We will send with it our 
booklet telling all about hat bands and giv- 
ing color combinations. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 
722 Market Street, Philadelphia 


The Security Building Company’s contract 
has been drawn up by trained actuaries 


| It has been approved by state and national 
authorities— 
It is absolutely sound and equitable-— 
It costs you less to borrow money to buy a 
home under this contract than it 
borrow from a bank— 


does to 


And the money you would otherwise pay for 
rent makes the payments for you. 


Are you interested in buying a house for 
yourself instead of for your /andlord? 
Write today for the booklet. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1016 Insurance Buildi Rochester, N. Y. 


Cold Weather Coming On? 


THE PREMO FILM PACK 


is ideal for your next six months’ photography | 


Because—you will be making beautiful inte- 
rior pictures or Jack Frost will be biting away 
at your fingers outside, so that you will not 
want to expose all your pack at once. 

And you don’t have to, for with the Film 
Pack you can remove one or more films for 
development at any time 

Premo Film Pack loads in any plate camera 
in daylight. All you need is an Adapter— 
works just like a plate holder and lets you 
focus between exposure 

Catalogue and Film? ack booklet on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 


50 South Street Rochester, N. wy, 


ROYAL TOURMALINE 


BEAUTIFUL COLORADO GE 
Pink or Greet Mount 


apy 
am A. BEGHTOL Co., CITY, COL ORADO 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 
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‘Sealed Against Dust’’ 


When The Viking Disappearing Door closes, 
its rabbitted edges fit so snugly that the interior is 
completely sealed against dust, and each section has 
also Dust Shield Top to further protect books. 

The doors run on Steel Door Guides, as smoothly 
and noiselessly as though on ve slvet. Being air-cush- 
ioned, they can’t slam or break glass. They are in- 
stantly removable without taking down sections or 
disturbing books. 

The Viking Interlocking Device keeps tiers in per- 
fect alignment, giving a ‘*built in’? appearance. 


Handsome Special Designs for the Home Library 


The Viking is made in special designs for home use 
as well as on piainer lines for business purposes. 
These designs combine the highest artistic me rit 
with the greatest utility and superior construction, 

Leaded glass doors add to their beauty, and Tops, 
Bases, Corners and Spec ial Sections can be furnished 
to meet special requirements. 

The Viking is so varied in styles and sizes that it 
accommodates itself to any surroundings and all kinds 
of books. Materials are Plain or Quarter-Sawed Oak, 
in Golden Oak or Mission Finish, Mahogany or Imi- 
tation Mahogany. 

Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere, Ask the one nearest 
you to show the perfect working “Viking”? Bookcases. 

I sent on request. If no dealer in 
Free Catalog ‘the’ “Viking” 
Sectional Bookcases, order direct from factory on approval, 
Money refunded if you’re not satisfied, Address— 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., 35 N. 2nd St., Rockford, Ill. 


THIN MODEL 


The Watch of the Minute 
For Men of the Hour 


The style of timepiece now carried by dressy 
men is the new thin model watch. Its popu- 
larity is due to its compactness, its beauty, its 
wearing and time-keeping qualities. 
We sell the newest thin model watches, direct to 
wearer at wholesale prices, Watch illustrated is a 
oe —— of the savings effected by our plan. 
Gentlemen’ 1 movement, 7 jewe els; none wind and 
yr. gold filled 
$ 85 
per. Retail value $70 
ted upon receipt of 625 
This watch is hig 2 grade in appearance and quality, and will 
outwear the guaran 
Kept in sonter FREE for Five Years 

If watch dis: its in any particular, return it, and money will 
be refunded cS hout question or delay. Add 16 cts. to price, if 
you wish watch sent by registered mail. 

Extra ae: model; Ayrton 25 yr. case, $14.75 
Booklet illustrates reliable 


enable us to sell “watches, diamonds 
and jewelry fr 40% lower than the retail prices 


HUNT McCREE 150 Nassau St, NewYork 


This label on every 


garment 
COPYRIGHT 1907 BY 


_—_ DAVID ADLER & SONS CLOTHING CO. 


Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


are unlike any other clothes this entire country pro- 
duces. They really are the only garments in America 
which are distinctly for the young man. If you'll 
take the time to ask the clothier of your town to show 
you an Adler Collegian suit or overcoat at $15.00 to 
$35.00 you'll say that you never saw clothes with so 
much “dash” to them. 


Our book of correct clothes for autumn and winter 
mailed free on application. Write us and we’|I tell 
you where to buy Collegian Clothes in your city 


| David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 


Milwaukee 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 

Send for my 64-page illus 
trated book. Lung and Muscle 
Culture, the most instructive 
treatise ever published on 
the vital subject of Deep 
Breathing—Correct and 
Incorrect Breathing 
clearly described with di 


agrams and illustrations. 
The information given in 
this book has led thousands 
into the correct path to health 
andstreneth, Over 200,000al 
ready sold. Sentonr of 
10c. (stamps orcoin.) Addre 


PAUL. von BOECKM ANN 


901 Building, 500 5th Ave. 
New York 


These Cars Will 
Save Money and 
Draw Trade 


Trade goes naturs 
lern and best e 


mon That 
is why hundreds of th 
merchants in America are discarding the an- 

tique method of horse-drawn vehicles, and in- 
stalling complete delivery systems of ‘Rapid’ 


» fill 
ecial bodies aerieaee for you, when required. We 
es, anibulances, gons, telephone service wagons, sight 
kind of car that th commercial world needs Yr 


ribing the “Rapid” line, and special information about the car 
you requ 


H. HENRY, ‘fide 


“RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


“a YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND. OR A WATCH : 
OFTIS Old Reliable, Original Diamond | we. ale Your Christmas 
and Watch Credit House Shopping ‘Now, ently and of 3 


BROS & CO. Dept. L38, 92 State St., Chicago, I. | 


MIDWINTER 
CRUEES 


Pleasure Cruising in Pleasure Ships 


The twin screw S. S. “Moltke” 
leaves New York, January 29th, 
for a cruise to Madeira, Spain, 
Italy, Africa and Asia Minor— 
Duration 79 Days. 


A cruise, not only for health and recreation, 
but also to supply an educational agency 
which should not be missed by anyone who 


can possibly arrange to accompany it. 


The twin screw S. S. “Oceana” 
makes two cruises to the West 
Indies, Venezuela and the Pan- 
ama Canal—January 25th and 
February 27th. 


The beautiful West Indies with their delight- 
ful climate, the Spanish Main so rich in 
historic interest and the great Canal Works 
combine to make these the finest tours on 
the American continent. 


Their duration is 28 days each. 


Write for our illustrated book 
giving complete particulars 


Hamburg - American Line 


35-37 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
@\ sT. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


DIAMOND GIFTS 


20% 
Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christmas 
gifts is contained in our latest Catalogue, 
number 24. Send for it today. It will 
solve the problem of "what to give" — and, 
better still, how to pay for it. 

Every diamond we sell is guaranteed as 
to price and quality. If your local jeweler 
can duplicate it at the price, we will take it 
back and return your money. 

We import the rough stones, cut and 
polish them ourselves, and sell them to you 
on credit terms at wholesale prices. You 
save at least two profits. We send goods 
prepaid for examination. 

Send for catalogue 24 


J. M. LYON & CO., 71-73 Nassau St., New York 


Established 1545 


Strong Arms! 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
in stamps 
For 10c in ten 

I will send, as long as they last, one of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
quickly build up ehouléers, arms, fore- 
. arms and hands without any apparatus 
They are beautifully illustrated with 
twenty half-tone cuts. Regular price 25c 


IN ADDITION TO THIS 

If you send for one at once, will make 
you a pre t of another chart which 
alone is W th more than you pay for the 
ae fir t-mentioned one The latter shows 
my 1 me i tor ‘bul lding up a great chest, 
shoulde Ts aa arms. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 21 Barker Bldg. 


“erty School of Physical Culture 
110 We 2d Street New York City 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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What Are 
You Worth 
From the 


NECK 
UP? 


It is estimated that the average man 
is worth $2.00 a,day from the neck down 
—what is he worth from the neck up? 


That depends entirely upon train- 
ing. If you are trained so that you 
can plan and direct work you are 
worth ten times as much as the man 
who can work only under orders. 


The International Correspondence Schools go 
to the man who is struggling along on 
small pay and say to him, ‘We will 
train you for promotion right where 
you are, or we will qualify you to take 
up a more congenial line of work at a 
much higher salary.”’ 

What the I. C. S. says it can do, it 
will do. It has already done it for 


others and will do it for you, if you 
only show the inclination. 


During August 294 students volun- 


tarily reported an increase in salary 


and position as the direct result of 


I. C. S. training. 


In this day of demand for leaders a 
young man ought to be ashamed to 
be satisfied with small wages when he 
has the I. C. S. ready to qualify him 
for a higher salary. 


Mark this coupon at once and mail 
it. You need not leave your present 
work, or your own home, while the 
I. C. S. prepares you to advance. 


When Walking Up to the Covey 
The knowledge that your shells are loaded with a powder of 
recognized quickness and uniformity inspires confidence and | 


| 
steadies your aim. 


! SMOKELESS—The Best Dense Powder for Shotguns 


is guaranteed to give better patterns with high velocities 
| than any other dense powder on the market. 
‘““‘INFALLIBLE’’ SMOKELESS is not affected by heat 
or cold, dryness or dampness, and keeps perfectly for years 
under all conditions. 

Why not, therefore, specify “‘INFALLIBLE’’ SMOKE- 
LESS in your shells for Trap and Field Work ? 


(N. B.—Du Pont Rifle Powders meet all requirements. Write for 


| descriptive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company h 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware | 


" 
" 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


At your club -- or wherever 
particular smokers congregate 


A Shilling in London 
A ng 


uarter Here 


~UNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
98, Scranion, Pu, 
Please me lain, aaa further obligation on my part, 
| how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before , 


which I have marked X 
| Bookkeeper Meehan’! Drafisman 
Stenographer Telephone Eng’eer 
| Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 
| Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
| Illustrator Bulld’g Contractor 
Civil Service Architee’} Draftsman 
| Chem Architect 
Textile ‘win Supt. Structaral Engineer 
‘ Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
! 
Name 
City___ ___ State 


LMAKES THE MONE 


30 


Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 clear 
profits each year. We are ready to prove that there is 


$3000.00 FOR YOU 


This year,—next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by our pits 
patented machinery. Over 300 operators in as many towns in the United States. " 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences—Hotels— 
Office Buildings, Etc. 


Central Booth Machinery Bldg. Jamestown Exposttion 


GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
4461B Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
ARE PROSECUTING 


LE 


THE MACHINE THAT‘ 


Your Diamonds Secure? 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 


Does not stain or change 
the color ofthe hair 


REVISED FORMULA 


Glycerin. Chemically pure glycerin acts as a 
local food to the hair-bulbs, has marked healing and 
soothing properties. 


Capsicum, Bay Rum. Stimulants and tonics to 
all the tissues ore glands of the hair and scalp. 


Tea, Rosemary Leaves. Domestic remedies of 
especial value in falling hair. 

Sulphur. Modernspecialists, at home and abroad, 
tell us this is absolutely esse ential for the prompt 
cure of falling hair and dandruff, destroying the 
germs that cause these diseases. 


Boroglycerin. An antiseptic of high merit. 
Alcohol, Stimulant, antiseptic, preservative. 
Water. Perfume. 

For over sixty years Hall’s Vegetable Sicil- 
ian Hair Renewer has been before the public, 
with ever increasing sales. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, we have recently changed 
the style of the bottle, and changed the man- 
ner of packing. 

We now have the latest, the most scientific, 
and the very best hair preparationintheworld. 

For falling hair and for dandruff it is as 
near a perfect specific as can possibly be 
made, and there is not a single injurious 
ingredient in it. 

We gladly publish our formula, which is 
here given full and complete, All these in- 
gredients are most accurately and carefully 
compounded, and most delicately perfumed; 
while the bottle itself will make a handsome 
addition to the dressing-table. 


Dandruff A Hair Tonic 
Falling Hair A Hair Dressing 


Ask your druggist for ‘‘the new kind.’"” The kind 
that does not cleange the color of the hair. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H 


CREDIT GIVEN 
Go EVERYBODY 


America’s great original housefurnishing concern will 
ship goods avy place in the United States, giving credit on terms of 
paying a little now and then asyoudesire. We save you money on 
1ousefurnishings, such as Furniture, Stoves, Carpets, Rugs, 
Sewing and Washing Machines, Talking Machines, Pianos, 
Organs, Crockery, Silverware, Office Desks, Etc. 


STOVES 


Our new 48-page Catalogue ‘‘53” just out, Get itnow, FREE 


OUR GREAT 
HOUSEFUR NISH- 
ING CATA- 
LOGUE FREE 


for the asking. It 
also includes repro- 
ductions 


rugsin 
colors. 
You 
must 
have it 
to get 
the 
official 
infor- 
mation 
about 
Send us 
urn- 

ishings. 


WAG $] 00 
—— Sendapostal NOW—it's FREE 


Vietor and we will ship this handsome massive 
Talkin Machi solid oak golden finish Roc strong, dura- 
& Machines ble, profusely carved; has seat, button 
front, diamond tufted back. Upholstered with Boston leather. 
Satisfaction or refunded. $535 75 
Order chair No. 


Pay gi. 00 Cash, Soc. Monthly 


“ane RAUS & SCHRAMM 


53 Free 1053 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Insure their safety by \ solitaire or water 
mounting them = the |/, ngs, ear-screws, siuds 
Tlatinu ete. Your jeweler w 
Arch Crown ‘Setting ly the “Arch Crown. 
iY “Precious Stones and 
heir Care’’ 
xy Our interesting booklet, 


for his name. 


| sent free f 
iy 


Arch Crown Mfg. Co 
27A Camp Street 
Newark, N. J. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 
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Copyright 1907 The House of Kuppenheimer 


@. Style, which is only one factor in correct dress, is not more important than 
fabric or workmanship. 
@. It takes the best of each to give that character, that propriety and refined 
individuality which is characteristic of Kuppenheimer Clothes. 

In almost every community where there is a good clothier—a particular mer- 


chant —yow ll find an exclusive representative of The House of Kuppenheimer, 
We will gladly send an authoritative book, Styles for Men, merely for the asking. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has paid more in dividends to policy holders than any 
other company in the world. Since organization it has 
returned in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result 

chiefly of increased earnings and decreased expenses the 

annual dividends to policy holders this year, on policies 

issued in 1905, will be 252 to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased witn this great re- 
duction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 

care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


Columbia Disc and Cylinder Records 
fit any ‘‘talking machine,’’ and make 
it almost as good as the Columbia 
Graphophone. 


It’s easy enough to argue the tone 
quality of a musical record, but it’s 
distinctly another thing to carry out all 
the delicate and intricate processes of 
recording and making so that the qual- 
itv shall appear unmistakably in every 
vibration of the reproducer. 

We are arguing Columbia Record 
quality as earnestly as we know how— 
but we are even more earnestly asking 
you right along to make comparisons. 

Maybe we might not be so keen 
about it if we didn’t know what your 
decision would be. 

We know well enough that if it 
once comes to comparisons no other 
records can possibly equal Columbia 
Records in any single point—smooth- 
ness, sweetness, volume, accuracy, 
evenness, or durability. 

Prove it! 

Go into any of the gooo stores where 
Columbia Records are sold and listen! 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., General 
Tribune Building, New York 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Agents wanted wherever we are not now represented 


Main Branches, 35-37 W. 23d Street, New York; 
88 Wabash Avenuc, Chicago, Ill.; 526 Mc- 
Allister Street, San Franciso, Cal. 


Headquarters for Canada, 107 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ont, 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1g00 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
Highest Award, Portland, 1905 


U Wars 


+ 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 3I 


“Your wonder and admiration of Ba 
the VICTOR increase as you § 
road hear one after the other, the stirring y, 
the music of the world’s greatest bands, i 
the magnificent Voices of the most 
famous grand opera stars, the side- i 
tlie splitting jokes and comic songs of 
rith- the funniest ‘minstrels, the beautiful 
‘fle celebrated choirs, i 
‘Ask your dealer to play some of the it 
iiewest VICTOR records and write to 
ious us for complete catalogue. | 
tia Matters Voice 
ne i The new Victor Records for each month are for sale on the 28th of the preceding month—the Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America, tie ee 
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| | | 
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MANUFACTURED: 


AVEMEYERS & ELDER 


117 WALL ST.,NEW YORK: 


“tome 


Imagination could Not concerve of a handierand prettier form than 
is presented in CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR’ Neither could the most particular 
ple ask for more perfect purity, or economical people for less waste, 
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Coilier’s for October 26, in Two Sections. 


Section 


VO! XI » 5 OCTOBER 26 1907 
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LICENSED UNDER), CGUARANTEED 
SELDEN PATENT one YEAR 


| 


, The Matheson is standardized. The few changes for 1908 are unimpor- 
tant refinements. As a matter of fact, most of these were incorporated in mid- 
season, in our ’07 cars. This is the Matheson policy. We do not “save up” new 
features till the beginning of a new selling season. We neither expect nor desire 
Matheson owners to buy a new car every year, nor every other year. We are 
building today 1908 Mathesons, 1909, 1910, 1912 Mathesons, and he who invests 
will have, years hence, a car which will, after the hardest use, be running as 
strongly, as reliably, giving as efficient and as economical road service as any high 
class car then offered for sale. A 1906 Matheson stock touring car still holds 
the world’s record for having carried seven passengers a mile in 50: seconds. 
Most cars are bought: Matheson cars are invested in. 


The salient Matheson features are those of the greatest foreign cars. The Matheson differs from these in one 
important respect—it’s better. The great string of Matheson victories during the past season, its new speed records, hill climb 
ing records, endurance records, its perfect scores galore in reliability contests, made, not only without need of repairs, but without 
even adjustments, all these have repeatedly proven to us that there is no room for improvement in the Matheson. We have 
sought in vain for records of performance that would direct the improvement of a single feature. Feature for feature through 
the world’s output of high powered cars, not excepting the best of the foreign makes, there is nothing that can compare with the 


Matheson for performance over American roads. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘1 Drove My Matheson—’’ by Matheson owners, some of whom have made thousands of miles 
without even an adjustment, some of whom have gone through an entire season with a repair bill of nearly five cents. Better still, visit 
our exhibit, Space No. 25 in the gallery, at the Madison Square Garden Show. The Matheson sets a standard by which you may judge 
other high powered cars. 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 


(Formerly Matheson Co. of N. Y.) 
1619 Broadway, New York 


Immediate Deliveries 
Limousines, Landaulets 


50 H. P., $6,500 


\ 
a , AY : Touring Cars, Model K, 50 H. P., $5,500 | 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 
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A SEASON OF WHITE TRIUMPHS 


| Above is shown the final scene in one of the White triumphs of the year—the winning 
| of the Hower Trophy. This was the only individual prize offered in connection with the 
| 1907 Glidden Tour and was won by the White Steam Runabout after a faultless trip of 
| 2080 miles, the longest journey ever made on schedule and the longest without an adjust- 
ment or repair, of which there is official record. The White Steamer, by the way, was the 
only make represented in the Glidden tour by three or more cars which was not penalized. 


Before choosing your automobile, read White Bulletins No. 13 and 14 


In hill-climbing, no other car has been able 
to offer any serious competition to the White. 
The White scored the fastest time, by wide mar- 
gins, in the only three American hill-climbs in 
which it was entered—namely, at Wilkes-Barre, 
at Cleveland and at Witter, California. 

In the great race-meet at Santa Rosa, Cal- 
ifornia, a stripped Model “G” made a mile in 
1:02, 10 miles in 12:54 and 25 miles in 29:07. 
These times were made in competition and are 
the fastest made by any car this season. 

The White Steamer won the three “‘desira- 
bility contests” held in England during the past 
season. The first of these was the London 
Town Carriage Competition, the object of which 
was to determine “the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent types of self-propelled vehicles for town 
use.” The White won this contest against a field 
of 22 of the leading foreign cars. Secondly, 


the White won the greatest English hill- 
climb, held at South Harting. This was pri- 
marily an efficiency contest wherein first award 
was made to the White because it developed a 
greater percentage of its assigned horse-power 
than did any other car, the rating assigned to 
the White being 50 horse-power. The third of 
the “desirability contests” was the dust com- 
petition held on the new Brooklands race track. 
The results of this contest officially confirmed 
the general opinion that the White raises less 
dust than any other car. 

So numerous, in fact, have been the White 
victories of the season that a brief summary of 
them entirely fills the new White Bulletin No. 
14, a copy of which we will be glad to send on 
request. White Bulletin No. 13 describing the 
mammoth factory in which the White Steam 
Cars are built will also be found of interest. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


9 Oct. 
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At the Show-Study Automobiles 
and Study Prices, Too 


Begin at Space “B.” 

There's a lot of money spent for 
automobiles these days—barrels of it. 

_ But do automobiles return value to 
their owners in proportion to price ? 
Did bicycles do it 12 years ago at 
$125 each? They do now at $50, 
for better bicycles are made today 
at that price than were made 12 
years ago at $125. 

Do automobiles do it now at $3,000, 
$4,000 and $5,000 ? 

No, sir! —not while the Mitchell 
factory turns out Mitchell cars. 

You may get perfect satisfaction in 
a car costing $5,000-— but — if you 
don't get $3,000 more satisfaction 
than you get in the Mitchell at 
$2,000, the price of the other car 
is: $3,000 too much. 

Isn't that so? 

Now, Mr. Level-Headed Business 
Man, we want you to make some 
observations at the show and then 
try out a few cars—the Mitchell 
among them. 

We simply want a chance to show 
you how the 1908 Mitchell at 
$2,000 compares with all other cars, 
regardless of price. 

{if any higher-priced car proves to 


be handsomer or does better on the 
road—on hills, through sand or mud 
—then its higher price is justified— 
but if it does not—the Mitchell is 
$3,000 better value. 

So don’t let anyone ta/é you into 
buying a higher-priced car until you 
have tried a Mitchell, noticed its per- 
formance, its style, finish, and every- 
thing that goes tomake a smart, able 
car; you can’t afford to no matter 
how large your income. 

The Mitchellis a wonderful $2,000 
car—the best automobile value ob- 
tainable for 1908. Give us the chance 
and we'll satisfy your most critical 
judgment on all points. If we do 
satisfy you we save you from $1,000 
to $3,000 on an automobile. If we 
don’ t, you lose nothing. Think this over. 

We are ready to give you a prac- 
tical “show me” road test demonstra- 
tion any time you say. 

Look the Mitchell over at the Show 
(Space B). Leave your business 
card and address and state when we 
shall call for you. You don't obli- 
gate yourself. Buy any car you wish 
—but try a Mitchell first—we'll abide 
by your judgment of our car ; if you 
say “no,” we retire without a word. 


Mitchell Motor Car Co.,290 Mitchell St., Racine, Wis. 


(Member American Motor Car Mfrs. Ass’n) 


Ask for Catalogue No. 18 
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Mitchell Agents are always glad to “show you.’ 
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If you are not going to the Show, see the new models at any Mitchell Agency and arrange for a test. 
’ You are under no obligations and won’t be urged to buy. 
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Collier’s 


Kight models of well-known 


American automobiles ranging in price from S850 to S850 


The Popular-Priced 


What Small Outlays will Purchase 


BS VER since the automobile 

8 began to be as popular as it 

is at the present time, the ques- 
tion has been insistently asked: 
“When will one be made suffi- 
ciently low-priced for people 
like you and myself?” In other 
words, a very real demand has 
grown up for a good motor 
vehicle of moderate power, 
moderate speed, and moderate 
weight, to be sold at a moderate price. Moderation 
in the last particular involves a machine that can be 
profitably retailed well within one thousand dollars, 
and, at the same time, “stand up” under ordinary hard 
service conditions. 

The problem of the popular-priced motor-car is by 
no means as simple as it appears. It stands to reason 
that a low-priced car must be smaller and lighter than 
one sold at a higher figure, but, at the same time, must 
be proportionately strong and well-powered, also eco 
nomical in the use of fuel, proof against common forms 
of disablement, and generally easy and inexpensive to 
operate. This is the situation that affects the designer. 
Commercially speaking, other difficulties occur. Mate 
rials and workmanship have their market value, which 
can be cut only at the expense of good results. Also, 
the sales agent or the jobber demands his share of the 
profit at a fixed rate in commissions or discounts, and 
he must be satisfied if the public is to be reached. Ad- 
vertising is —— item of considerable magnitude. 
Consequently, if a motor-car manufacturer expects to 
count any Kind. of reasonable profit, he must make the 
market price of the finished ear on an average about 
a hundred per cent in excess of the actual cost of pro- 
duction. And with the motor-car, as with nearly every 
other manufactured product, the only way of achiev 
ing a low market price is by manufacturing in large 
quantities, or else by producing such simplicity that 
the cost of production on any scale will be greatly re 
duced. Both courses have been followed successfully. 


Getting Down to Figures 


CCORDING to appareutly reliable figures, Olds sold 
over fifteen thousand of his original runz abouts and 
has marketed about four thousand a year of his later 
type. Of the Cadillac “one-lunger” over twelve thousand 
have been built and sold during the last four years. Ford 
claims to have disposed of nearly ten thousand four 
cylindered runabouts within the last year and a half. 
All this “sounds like business,” and explains a very 
large part of the comparatively low prices at which 
these machines are marketed. 

One of the best known types of what may be classed 
as popular priced machines may be purchased for $800 
or for $950 with a tonneau at the rear. This machine 
is driven by a single-cylinder engine hung beneath the 
body according to the design most popular in the 
United States three or four years ago. Although many 
engineers have condemned the single-cylinder engine 
for automobile use, their contentions are hardly justi 
fied in connection with this machine. It is the one 
most frequently seen of all the smaller types of Ameri- 
can-made automobiles, and according to tests seems 
to have obtained remarkable records in service. Ac- 
cording to a recent summary published by the builders, 
cars of this make have been in constant service as long 
as four years and are still running. The summary on 
detailed reports of one hundred and sixty-four cars, 
ranging from a few months to four years of service, 
during which period between fifteen hundred and thirty 
thousand miles have been traveled per car, shows an 
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By JAMES E. HOMANS 


Only the high-wheeler can run through snow 


average fuel gasoline efficiency of somewhat over 
eighteen miles per gallon, an average cost for repairs 
per week of somewhat less than 50 cents and per hun 
dred miles of about 4414 cents.» The figures for re pairs 
include cost of tire renee, and apart from this fer- 
tile source of expenditure in some individual cases 
average less than 10 cents per month. Some of these 
cars also achieved an average efficiency of thirty miles 
per gallon of gasoline. On this summary the average 
ig of operation is given as about one year and eight 
months, the average distance traveled at 9,601 miles, 
which indicates an average consumption of 533% gal 
lons of gasoline, representing an expenditure cf $106 
per car, for this average period and mileage. 

One owner of this make of machine states that he 
drove it two years and five months over 7,000 miles of 
country road at an average monthly cost of 12 cents for 
repairs. Another drove his machine one year and 
seven months over 4,500 miles of city streets with no 
repair account. <A third claims three years and one 
month’s travel over 30,000 miles of hilly country at 
an average monthly cost of $3.79. The oldest car of 
this make on record showed a service of three years 
nine and a half months, 17,000 miles of travel, and an 
average of $1.10 per month for repairs. 

Such figures, selected from a long list, exemplify 
the facts that: (a) a reliable car can be made and sold 
for much less than $1,000; (b) that it need not wear 
out for several years, if well treated; (c) that the cost 
for repairs depends very largely upon the skill and 
watchfulness of the driver. 

lor $850 one may purchase the masterpiece of ont 
of America’s earliest designers of automobiles, whose 
genius contributed largely to the success of a machine 
that for years was nearly the best known on this side 
of the Atlantic. Unlike the machine just described, 1 
is driven by a horizontal two-cylinder opposed engine, 
a type first introduced by its designer, and shows a re 
markable balance and ease in riding. As in a touring 
car of large size, all the vital machinery—the engine and 
transmission—is hung over the front axle under a bon- 
net, being thus perfectly accessible at all times, without 
the bother of crawling beneath the body of the vehicle 
or displacing the lady passenger. 

Furthermore, it is gratifying to reflect that for a 
paltry $850 one may purchase a machine that will lit 
erally “do stunts” of the most spectacular and men 
tionable description. One man boasts that he traveled 
1,200 miles in thirteen days in one of these vehicles 


at a total cost of “a little less than one cent per mile.” 


That makes “a little less than” $12 in thirteen days 
Too bad one can not live in a motor-car! Anothet 
man, also enviably able to expend $850, states that he 


made 636 miles at the rate of twenty-three miles 

per gallon of gasoline and only one gallon of 
oil. This trip, at the usual rates, cost him $5.53 for 
fuel and 80 cents for lubricant, a decided saving on 
railroad rates, even with frugal lunches en route. An- 
other man reports that, after 14,000 miles of travel, he 
“carefully took down” _ his engine, and found “abso- 
lutely no deterioration.” This is gratifying, particularly 
if this gentleman is a qualified judge of deteriorations. 
More pleasurable still it is to learn that another enthu- 
siast, after running his machine ten months, with a 
total repair bill of only $14.05, sold it for only $50 less 
than its original cost. This is cheap for ten months’ 
fun. Another one, who totaled 30 cents for repairs in 
six months, might have got all his money back had he 
tried hard enough. But these records show only so 
many examples of $850 well spent, and demonstrate 
that all good machines are not held at “prohibitive 
prices. 

For the reasonable sum of $650 one may purchase a 
motor carriage with a real tonneau, which, although 
mounted on a “buckboard” running gear, with the en- 
gine in the rear, is of sufficiently conventional form 
to be classed as an automobile. The efficiency of this 
type of car is remarkable. Its gasoline consumption, 
over rough roads, has scored as high an average as 
37 miles per gallon, while its machinery has demanded 
lubricating oil at the low rate of 76 miles to the pint. 


Buckboards and Runabouts 


THER models of this machine sell for prices rang- 

ing between $350 and $550, and have seen increasing 
use among physicians and rural mail carriers, achieving 
similarly good records. According to testimony, the 
buckboard is particularly effective on rough and sandy 
roads, for which its flexible body and light weight 
seem to qualify it. The total weight of such ma- 
chines is between 600 and 700 pounds, which, with a 
wheel base of between 75 and 90 inches and a tread 
of 42 inches, enables them literally to skim over sand 
or mud, thus realizing a higher average of effective 
power under such conditions than the usual heavy ma 
chine with broad tires. Their hill-climbing record 
seems truly remarkable, for, if the testimony of some 
users is competent in evidence, a twenty-per-cent grade 
fs an easy one. Although unusually light and frail to 
look at, these cars have made some extremely good 
scores In the efficiency contest of 1906 two of them 
broke the two-gallon record; one at 94 miles, the other 
at 101.6 miles, without stops for repairs or adjust- 
ments In a one-gallon contest over rough country 
roads another of these machines made the record 
43.6 miles, carrying two passengers. ‘Taking the aver 
age gasoline consumption at 30 miles per gallon, and 
the average oil consumption at 50 miles per pint, a 
vearly mileage of 10,000 would represent a cost of $67 
for gasoline (at 20 cents per gallon) and of $20 for 
oil (at 10 cents per pint), making a total considerably 
below that required for maintaining a horse and buggy 
having less than one-third the speed and endurance 
capacity. 

Another one of our foremost designers, a man with 
ive figures of runabouts to his credit, sees money in 
a machine of accepted type at S050 This machine, 
propelled by a_ single cylinder engine of eight horse 
power, through a planetary transmission gear, is guar 
anteed for a speed of twenty-six miles per hour with 
two passengers, and can carry four, when a folding 
rear seat is provided. This is accommodation suffi 
cent for an average American family : 

The performance of this machine is conspicuous, and 
quite entitles it to consideration as a good investment 
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For the year 1908 the entire facilities of the Rambler 
factory will be devoted to the production of two Models, 
34 and 31. 


Model 34, a five-passenger touring car with four-cylinder vertical motor, 32 horse power, 
has selective type transmission with shaft drive. The wheel base is 112 in., wheels 36 in., 
. with 4 in. tires. Price, fully equipped, $2,250. The same chassis, however, with appropriate | 
changes in detail, will be equipped with a roadster body with rumble seat, at the same price. : 


Model 31 is a five-passenger touring car with detachable tonneau, equipped with the 
Rambler unit power plant, comprising double opposed motor, multiple disc clutch and planet- 
ary transmission entirely enclosed. Price, fully equipped, $1,400. This model can be furnished 
with torpedo deck in lieu of the tonneau, at $1,300. 


Both models have been brought to the highest possible 
degree of perfection in every detail that insures . 


Service, Economy and Comfort 


A complete line of 1908 Ramblers will be shown at a private exhibit at the salesrooms 
of the Homan & Schulz Company, 38-40 West 62nd Street, New York City, during 
both New York Automobile shows. } 


You cannot afford to miss making a critical inspection of these 1908 models of 


Car Steady Service. 


Advance catalog now ready; write for a copy today 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities 
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for a loose $650. Its widest use has been in the ser- 
vice of physicians, who uniformly endorse it for its 
speed, hill-climbing efficiency, and insolent indifference 
to the violence of the worst roads. One man commends 
it for its good speed over the kind of “roads that the 
average man sees only in nightmares”—a sort of D. T. 
roads, apparently—and remarks with a touch of true 
pathos: “I have tried vainly to destroy my car.” Ob- 
viously the machine is quite “fool-proof.” 

Several machines of excellent capability may be pur- 
chased at figures ranging from $600 to $750. Among 
these is the original and only four-cylindered run- 
about, which, although at first declared an impossibility 
for the price, has been sold in immense numbers, and 
promises to be the forerunner of a -distinctly new 
class. It was designed to follow the lines of the large 
four-cylindered touring cars, a feature which struck the 
popular fancy at once, and secured an immediate popu- 
larity, far in excess of that possible even to an equally 
good machine of less novel type for its class. 

The remarkable popularity of this machine 
in all parts of the country seems a fatr_indi- 
cation of its efficiency, and can hardly be 
accounted for simply by the novelty of its 
design. It‘is rapidly supplanting the heavier 


Collier’s 


The most serious problem in automobile design for 
future solution has to do with wheels and springs, and 
one may confidently predict that, in the end, the wheels 
will be high, whatever the springs may be. For long- 
distance touring, where great speeds are of smaller 
importance than reliable traction, the superiority of the 
high wheel will very soon be recognized, if only be- 
cause it furnishes the best and surest escape from tire 
misery. The high-wheeler is also the only machine 
that can travel over rough back-country roads, made 
for horse vehicles and scarcely fit for them. We have 
not yet learned, however, how high wheels may be 
used for high-speed machines. The primary difficulty 
with designing a successful high- wheeled motor car is 
that a greater turning effort is required to propel it at 
a given rate of speed. Asa result, the bevel-gear drive 
to the rear axle, which is gaining favor among de- 
signers of low-wheeled machines, is quite impracticable 
in this connection. Only two alternatives remain, the 
double side chain with countershaft, and the cable, or 
rope, drive to sheaves clipped to the rear wheels. This 
latter device seems in some respects a return to the 
belt-and-pulley drive used on a few cars in the early 
days of the automobile. In other respects it is some- 


one certain type of vehicle, well example the quality 
of performance to be obtained with the high-wheeled 
machine, considered as a special type of automobile. 
A machine of this description may be purchased at 
figures ranging between $650 and $750 for two-seated 
bodies, ana for $800 with four seats, tops and other 
accessories extra. Such prices become feasonable, in- 
deed, if one vehicle can do the work of three horses, 
as claimed by some advocates. At any rate, they are 
not prohibitive to persons of moderate means. 

The majority of builders of high-wheeled machines 
follow the general designs of common-type automo- 
biles, except for the use of high wheels—driving through 
planetary or sliding transmissions to a countershaft, 
thence by sprockets and side chains to the rear wheels. 
Such machines have the advantage of being constructed 
along familiar lines, and, for the present at least, are 
cffered at extremely reasonable figures. 

While it has been urged that larger sprockets would 
probably conduce to easier riding and power economy, 

and that a longer wheel-base would con- 
tribute to the sense of safety, the perform- 
ance of this type of machine is remarkably 
good. 

We have a model of auto-buggy built ex- 


of runabout. 

If you can spare only $500, and still “have 
the habit,” there is another runabout man 
not very far from Detroit who offers a neat- 
looking machine at that figure. This is a 
comparatively recent addition to the noble 
army of motors, but is designed by a con- 
spicuous automobile adept, and its builders 
confidently prophesy 5,000 sold in the coming 
year. 

This charming prospect attaches to a_ ve- 
hicle combining so many novel features as to 
be really original. The frame and axles are 
of wood, sufficiently strong to resist all strains 
tending to breakage, while allowing a degree 
of flexibility difficult with a similar frame of 
steel. The advantage is twofold: first, as 
allowing ready repairs by any wz igonwright ; 
second, as avoiding the breakage due to crys- 
tallization in most steels, when subjected to 


pressly for the use of farmers, which showed, 
according to actual test, an efficiency of 18.2 
miles per gallon of gasoline for an ordinary 
run, or the consumption of one-sixth gallon 
per horse-power-hour, at eight horse-power 
for four hours’ continuous running. This 
same vehick, in a run of forty-five miles 
over rough country roads, carrying four pas- 
sengers, made the distance in two and one- 
fourth hours, as against one of the best types 
of American-made touring cars, which re- 
quired three hours over the same road. On 
a speed trial it made a record of ten miles 
in twenty-eight and a half minutes, although 
“geared” down to a maximum speed of twenty 
miles an hour. It has also demonstrated its 
ability to ascend long grades as steep as 18 
to 23 per cent, carrying four passengers. It 
is sold complete, including surrey top and 
four seats, for about $800. Other makes of 


long-continued vibration. The vehicle is also 
conspicuous as being probably the first to be 
built commercially with spiral springs, in- 
stead of the conventional leaf springs famil- 
iar on horse carriages. The body is hung 
from the under end of the spring, instead of rest- 
ing upon the top, as in a railway car, and the axle 
is attached to the top of the spring by a vertical pin. 
This arrangement prevents’ the spring from open- 
ing to its full tension, and the rebound is checked by 
friction plates connected to the axle by a radius rod. 
The result is that ease of riding is so greatly increased 
that solid tires may be used on all except the roughest 
road surfaces. For country riding pneumatics are 
strongly recommended, but several users of these ma- 
chines claim to have operated them on solid tires over 
long distances on all kinds of roads. The engine of 
this vehicle is a single vertical cylinder set forward 
under a bonnet. The transmission is of a distinctly 
new type, very easy to handle and of great simplicity. 
The whole is a machine probably well worth the price 
asked, since the builders do not hesitate to explain 
fully what it is not, and what it will not do; thus 
creating a favorable impression regarding their posi- 
tive claims on its performance. 


The High-Wheel Auto-Car 


AS a very large part of the demand for moderate 

priced motor vehicles comes from country and sub- 
urban districts, it is only logical that a variety of car 
specially designed for such service should have appeared 
within the last few years, in the so-called auto-buggy 
which is now built by about thirty different concerns 
in the United States. If reports are reliable nearly a 
dozen others are preparing to enter the field. 

The auto-buggy is a distinctly new type of motor 
carriage, although representing a partial reversion to 
some of the earliest forms built over fifteen years ago. 
The particular advantages are that with the use of 
high wheels the pneumatic-tire nuisance may be avoided 
and the jars and vibrations of travel over rough roads al 
most as well compensated, even with springs of the usual 
carriage size. Such vehicles are particularly efficient 
on rough roads, since the high wheel easily climbs over 
obstructions and hollows, which the low wheel would 
negotiate with difficulty. In such conditions the pneu- 
matic tire is entirely outclassed for easy riding. This 
is also the case in travel over sandy or snow-covered 
roads in which the narrow wheel readily digs down to the 
bottom and obtains a firm footing, as it were, which is 
impossible with pneumatic. tires. High-wheel vehicles 
with narrow tires also throw less dust and mud in travel 
than the common type of automobile with broad pneu 
matic tires, and at the same time have sufficiently good 
traction for economical running at all 
speeds under twenty-five miles an hour. 

There can be no doubt that the high 
wheel will constitute one | 
of the leading features of Ss 


Five Passencers anp a 20-Per Centr Grane 


The high-wheeled auto-buggy is at its best in hill-climbing 


thing quite new, and, on the whole, commendable. It 
allows the power effort to be applied nearer to the rim 
of the wheel than the hub, thus turning the wheel 
without an undue expenditure of energy and with a 
minimum of twisting strain. It is also simpler than 
other forms of drive, involving no greater complica- 
tions than a device for tightening and loosening the 
cable belts, driven from pulleys on a radially swinging 
countershaft. Two speeds forward may be obtained by 
throwing in either one of two loose sprockets on the 
main shaft, and driving the countershaft fast or slow, 
as desired. The reverse is obtained by swinging the 
countershaft rearward, so that a friction gear engages 
in the channel of the sheave. By this simple mech- 
anism the complications of the usual transmissions and 
balance gears are wholly eliminated. On turning cor- 
ners the driving cable of the inner wheel slips auto- 
matically, allowing the energy to be transmitted to the 
other wheel without waste of power. Best of all, the 
skidding danger, so frequent in other types of vehicle, 
is entirely escaped. 

Many objections to this type of transmission have 
been urged, but none of them is so grave as to explain 
away its obvious ability to work. Furthermore, the 
device permits the desirable feature of a “dished” 
wheel, with its lateral reenforcement and superior 
“gathering,” which may be otherwise obtained in an 
automobile only by the use of a “floating axle” or 
jointed countershaft, both patented to the hilt. One 
conspicuous fact is that all high-wheeled motor-cars 
are mounted on ordinary carriage wheels, which, if 
we may accept the testimony of builders and_ users, 
ire sufficiently strong for ordinary traveling conditions. 
The breakages reported are rem arkably few. 

The cable drive is well suited for rural automo- 
bilists, who, if not unskilled in mechanical subtleties, are 
usually far removed from places where competent re- 
pairs may be effected on the usual types of automobile 
machinery. 

The first high-wheeled vehicle using the cable drive 
was introduced some five years ago, and since then 
several others have appeared with apparatus varying 
in details from that just described. This — high 
wheeler has repeatedly made clean scores in long-dis- 
tance reliab'lity runs, which are deliberz to 
test the qualities of competing cars. As to data on 
economy and performance, the testimony of various 
users is interesting. One man, a city physician using 
the machine in his visits, estimates a total weekly oper 
ating cost of $2.45, including oil, gasoline, and repairs. 
\ country physician in a Southern State estimates that 
his machine has constantly “done the work of thre: 
horses with the cost of about $8.00 per month.” A 
third describes a run_ of 
ninety miles through the 


the ultimate efficient auto 
mobile. It is not only able 
to override much of the 
jarring and vibration, which 
pneumatic tires commonly 
absorb in a cushion. of 
dense air, but its hill 
climbing ability is greater, 
Within limits, according to 
the height of the wheel, and 
it can more readily travel 
Over a peaked or greasy 
road than the common type 
of low, broad-tired wheel 


this type of car, perfectly similar mechanically, 
sell at figures between $600 and $700 complete, 
including tops. 

One of the best of the automobile type of 
motor-buggy, having a wheel-base of 79 inches 
and a rear clearance of 23 inches, and selling for $775 
complete, has shown records worthy of a thoroughly ser 
viceable car. Ona run of thirty miles, including several 
hills as steep as 15 per cent, the entire trip was made 
on the high gear, without straining the machinery, 
and with the consumption of two gallons of gasoline 
and one pint of lubricant. When we consider that 
this particular make of car is guaranteed for one year’s 
service, the inducement seems reasonable. Another 
similar type of automobile buggy, which has received 
several exposition awards, is offered for $500. 

Several such buggies are equipped with friction trans- 
mission, which is a distinct contr:bution to simplicity 
and sufficiently serviceable for ordinary use. Indeed, 
as it may be in place to remark, the friction trans- 
mission, in spite of objections urged against it, shows 
up well beside more highly recommended types. Next 
to the cable drive it seems the most logical device on 

1 high-wheel motor-car. Such a machine may be pur- 
ps for about $500, backed by the reputation of one 
of America’s pioneer automobilists. Another is offered 
complete for $400, and boasts rapid trips over twenty- 
five miles of hilly roads on about two gallons of gasoline. 
The only buggy driven through a sliding-gear trans- 
mission sells for $750. 


The Lowest-Priced Car of All 


ROBABLY the lowest-priced car on the market is an 
automobile buggy, built by a gentleman claiming to 
be the “original buggy man,” with a mechanical record 
dating from 1896. It is a buggy of quite usual appear- 
ance, having a swinging front axle instead of steering 
knuckles, and is driven by a one-cylinder, air-cooled 
engine mounted at one side of the body through a 
countershaft and chain connections to one rear wheel. 
This product of eleven years of effort is sold for $250, 
and is guaranteed to “run on a good level road at a 
speed of twenty-five miles per hour, climb the steepest 
hill and outdistance many machines of costly pattern.” 
The claim of fifty miles per gallon of gasoline is also 
made, with testimonials as to endurance power. Since 
the builder guarantees his machine for one year, it looks 
like a vehicle cheap for the money. 

There are still other machines of both automobile 
and buggy types, sold for figures as low as any here 
mentioned. This is no place to condemn or recom- 
mend any of them. Those mentioned here have been 


carefully examined, and seem to average up to claims. 

Others would probably show up as well. The aim of 
this article will be achieved if the public 
is convinced that any one who can support 


N a family 


can also indulge in the pleasures 
ol motoring. 
The buyer must be par- 


hill country of Towa, with 
a consumption of three gal 
lons and one quart of gaso 
line, making “nearly all the 
hills on the high speed.” 
A fourth, even more enthu 
siastic, claims that the “cost 
of running, including gaso 
line, oil, and repairs, is just 
about equal to that of main 
taining one pneum itic tire on 
a medium-sized touring car.” 

Such excellent records, 


a} ticularly careful to avoid all 
experimental or ‘‘wildcat’’ 
machines, of which there are 
a few now offered for sale. 
He should always make a 
thorough test of the car he 
proposes purchasing, and 
should insist on at least one 
year’s guarantee. Best of 
all, he should learn enough 
about an automobile to run 
it economically effi- 
ciently, and to have opin 
ions on merits and demerits. 


while gained in the use of — 
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Fine Fur Lined Coat 


An English Beaver Coat lined with 
this soft rich fur of dark seal 
brown and beautiful collar of 
same genuine fur. Elegant 
and durable in wear, light in 
weight but exceedingly warm. 
Sent C. O. D. for your inspec- 
tion on small deposit, or On 
Open Account On Approval 
to responsible parties. Guar- 

anteed to fit and to please the 
most fastidious. This is simply 


A Sample Bargain 
from our new fall catalog; other 
coats from $9 up. We import 

ind dress furs for ladies, furs for 
fur robes for autoing and 
r. Send today for big free 
pages of money- 


I 
TUTTLE & CLARK 
187 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


This ‘80 RUSSIAN MINK $3980 


Never fails to lubricate 


T WILL lubricate every bearing of your auto- 
mobile effectively. Helmet Oil is a hard oil, 
contains no black, tar-like residue, and leaves 

the bearings clean and bright. Use it on the bear- 
ings that give the most trouble—watch the result. 

We will give you a liberal s ly o 
Free Test Helmet Gil FREE 
on your own car—write us! Send for our booklet, ‘Auto 


Lubrication,*’ an interesting treatise on lubrication—free! 


C. H. Besly & Co., 1S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Free with each issue of 


MoToR 


a handsome four-color 


Automobile Poster 


@ These posters are the kind you will 
want to frame and hang in your den. 
They're.funny, breezy, and painted by 
famous French caricaturists. 

@ Buy MoToR to-day of your news- 
de: aler. 

@ You will find MoToR to be the 
motoring publication you want. If you 
are interested in motor-cars, either as 
prospective buyer or an owner of a 
motor-car—no matter what you want 
to know about motor-cars, their parts 
or accessories, MOTOR is the most re- 
liable source of information. 

MoToR’s editorial pages contain 
everything of interest to the motorist — 
description of cars, parts, accessories, 
etc., touring articles, useful information, 
all well printed and fully illustrated. 

@ MoToR’s advertising pages—just as 
important to the reader, particularly 
the prospective buyer, as the text pages 
—contain the announcements of all th 
standard manufacturers of cars, parts, 
accessories, etc., in the world. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For $1 (regular price $3 a year) we will send 

you M°TOR for 6 months asa trial subscription, 

each issue — one of these handsome 
four-color posters 


MoToR 


2 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Beware of the lubricating oils whose only claim to your consideration rests upon 
their maker’s assertion that they are the ‘*best,’’ ‘will not carbonize,’’ etc. ,etc. 
The ‘‘best’’ motor oil is the one which deposits the least carbon in the cylinders, 
In other respects all motor oils are alike. 

The oil which deposits the least carbon is that which is purest.. Most of the 
carbon left in the cylinders comes from impurities, not from the lubricant itself. 
The microscope shows that all mineral oil in its natural state is full of minute 
suspended particles, like turbid river water. Pure oil, like pure water, is 
colorless. 

Numerous experiments have shown that the impurities can be removed by 
repeated filterings, and that oil so purified leaves almost no carbon in the 
cylinders. 

Havoline Motor Oil carries with it the evidence of its own superiority. Its 
paler color shows the extended filtration to which it has been subjected 


It proves itself to be the ‘*‘best.”’ 


HAVOL OIL 
We Make an 


INTERESTING TRIAL OFrFrer 
ro Cak OwNeEks 


PANY 


1906 Broapway 
Near 63d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interested in 
Automobiles ? 


If you are 
interested in 
motoring you 


should sub- 
scribe to The 
Motor Car. It 
is published 
monthly in the 
interests of 
automobile 
people and 
every copy is 
worth the 
yearly sub- 
scription price 
alone. 

The Motor Car is bright and newsy 
and brim full of good pointers for auto- 
mobile owners. 

For sale by all newsdealers 
Single copies 10 cents 


THE W. G. PIERSON PUBLISHING CO. 
108 Fulton Street NEW YORK 


Smith 


English Speed Indicators 


Handsome 
Dashboard Combination Fixtures 
for Automobiles 


SMITH & SON 


0 LONDON 45) 


A Smith "Perfect" Speed Indicator with trip and season mileage recorder, a vibration-proof Eight- 
day Clock, and a Communicator of Eight Signals to the chauffeur. Price complete $150. 
Speed Indicators, Watches and Communicators for Limousines a specialty 
Before buying several separate instruments look through our catalogue of combination attachments: 
All our instruments are of the same high grade as our famous watches and clocks—handmade, 

separately tested and guaranteed. Catalogue free. 


S. SMITH & SON, Ltd. (Dept. E), 116 Broad St., NEW YORK 


Will exhibit at Madison Square Garden, New York, Space 255 


& DAVIS 


Equip your Automobile with the 


WATRES 
SIGNAL 


A powerful, three-toned, road-clearing signal, 
operated by pressure taken direct from the engine 
and stored in a reservoir; hence always ready for 
duty whether the car is running downhill, run- 
ning slowly or even when the car is stopped. It 
is simple, can be attached by anyone and requires 


no pipe cutting. 
Send for free booklet telling all about the 
Watres Signal and our money-back guarantee. 


Watres Manufacturing Co.,1139 Broadway,N.Y. 


Boston's half century baggarce 


maker’ 


The Winship Lunch Kits 


Christmas Gifts 


STRAP ON AUTO STEP a 
Buffet and Ice Trunks or Fitted | ee (C 
with Thermos Bottles You Can 


Write for Auto Catalogue | Earn $25 to $100 a Week 
hoe Trunks 


Manufactured by 


W. W. WINSHIP 


71 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


pleasanter work in the world Our Home Stu 
struction by charts and text, and doe 
Our graduates are recognized as exy 


Our course of study will fit you in two months to 
Salesman or Garage Manager, and there is no better 


» a Chauffeur, Auto 


paid occupation nor 
ourse by mail gives full in- 


S net interfere with your present occupation. 


Write Today 


for free prospectus. Personal teaching with roa | practice at our big N. Y. School if preferred 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS, 148 West 56th St., New York 
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DEN EXPLANATION of the phe- 
nomenally rapid introduction of 
the automobile during the last 
decade, much is heard regard- 
ing its time-saving and money- 


saving quali- 


ties as com- 
pared with 
the older 


hicle which 
it has, toa certain extent, succeeded. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
majority of the automobiles now in 
use have been purchased, not to 
take the place of other conveyances, 
but for use in an entirely new field 
of pleasure and recreation, namely, 
touring. The love of travel is in- 
herent in almost every individual, 
and as soon as the automobile had 
demonstrated its adaptability for 
long-distance, cross-country service, 
its place among our permanent in- 
stitutions was assured. 

Most opportune, from the point of 
view of those who travel for pleasure, 
was the introduction of the automo- 
bile. Modern development has been 
along the lines of robbing the older 
forms of travel of all novelty and of 
most of their interest. We are told 
that the builders’ of the latest and 
largest steamship were instructed to 
“make it seem as little like a ship 
as possible.’’ The interior arrange- 
ments are not dissimilar to those of 
the most luxurious hotel, and, in this 
respect, the new boat varies only in 
degree from other ocean greyhounds 
of recent construction. 

Similarly, the modern railroad 
train, as we are assured by all of the 
advertisements of the railroad com- 
panies, has become a mere ‘‘hotel on 
wheels,’’ where we wander from 
dining-car to smoker, to library, and 
finally back to our little mahogany 
bedroom. To complete the sombre 
picture —the tourist travel is di- 
rected, by force of habit and by 
the railroad rates and schedules, to 
a comparatively limited number of 
towns and resorts where there have 
sprung up great hotels which imitate 
as closely as possible the hostelries in 
the largest cities. Thus it happened 
that all who were seeking change of 
environment in travel seized upon 
automobile touring as the only means 
of emancipation from marble pillars, 
hardwood ceilings, brass buttons, and 
table d’hdéte dinners. 

The man with a good touring auto- 
mobile is independent of railroad 
schedules, of Pullman _ porters, of 
‘baggage smashers’’ and the other 
necessary evils of the older forms 
of traveling. Selecting a congenial 
party, he starts out on his holiday 
caring little in what direction he 
goes or how far he travels each day. 
Suppose he starts on such a modest 
trip as from New York to Boston. 
‘Nothing to see in that direction,’’ 
some may say, thus stamping them- 
selves as ‘‘parlor-car tourists.’’ 
will grant that there is not much to 
see along the railroad right of way, 
but the point which I wish to empha- 
size is that, no matter what section 
of the country may be selected, there 
is absolutely no comparison between 
of traveling. 


open country. 


store of 
ik logical! 


have added to our 
geographical, and 


tionary or even Colonial days. 
here to read the inscription on a 


styles of ve-, 


If we take the train at the Grand Central 
Station we will reach Boston five hours later, having in 
the mean time seen many freight cars, telegraph posts, 
and railroad stations, with an occasional glimpse at the 
If we go by automobile, it will be two 
days before we reach Boston—but how much we will 
knowledge, 
First 
interested in the fine estates and summer homes which 
extend along the old Boston Post Road for many miles. 
Then we begin to see various landmarks of Revolu- 
We pause a minute 


Paying toll at Lancaster 


On 


- 


te 


Getting acquainted 


Two kinds of breaker 


Collier’s 


the “Seeing 


World” Wagon 
By 


R. H. JOHNSTON 


an old water-wheel, with its gleaming paddles 
one by one reflecting the rays of the sun. 
have passed through New Haven a hundred 
times on the train, but never, until we have 
gone there by automobile, have we seen the 


Wwe 


classic Yale campus. Turning north- 
ward from the City of Elms, we are 
surprised to find that we may travel 
several miles at a time without see- 
ing a house. The towns with their 
bustling factories are thriving, but 
agriculture seems to be on the de- 
cline. We now appreciate fully what 
was to us before an abstract idea, 
namely, insome parts of New Eng- 
land the farms are being abandoned 
and population is concentrating in 
the towns. Then again, for miles 
at a time, our route parallels the 
interurban trolley lines, and we have 
a chance to see the great part which 
they are playing in arresting the 
movement from the country to the 
town. 

We do not think much about lunch 
until we chance ‘to see a farmhouse 
with a row of beehives at the side, 
and the idea occurs to us that here 
would be a good place for the noon- 
day meal. In short order, the farm- 
er’s wife has brought out a pitcher of 
mil, a plate of honey, some hot bis- 
cuit, and such other edibles as the 
larder affords. How eagerly we de- 
vour this simple meal! We begin to 
appreciate what touring really means. 
We offer payment to the farmer’s 
wife—she hesitates, and we relieve 
the situation by giving money to 


her barefoot son. We invite this 
youngster, together with several 
more of his kind, who have as- 


sembled to inspect our machine, to 
ride down the road a way with us, 
and their comments amuse us im- 
mensely. We have entirely forgotten 
that there are such things as invoices, 
checks, and margins, and similar con- 
trivances of modern industrialism. 
As dusk approaches we are on the 
lookout for a place to spend the 
night. It is not long before we see 
one of those old-fashioncd inns which, 
when we were mere travelers by rail, 
we thought had long since been de- 
molished. As we drive up to the 
door, the proprietor comes out to 
greet us. He serves as room-clerk, 
maitre d’hotel, cashier, etc., and even 
takes our baggage to our rooms. 
The relief from brass buttons and 
extended palm is prodigious. Al- 
though we have eaten but a few hours 
before, how ravenously we attack the 
good, old-fashioned dinner, served in 
the low-ceilinged dining-room. The 
proprietor chats with us and tells us 
his own history and that of his hotel. 
George Washington stopped there, 
twice; so did Daniel Webster, and so 


The Joys of Touring 


Traveling Pleasurably for Pleasure 
the 


In the Berkshire Hills 


did a hundred other men whose 
names have gone down in history. 
We go to bed early and enjoy a 


longer sleep than we permit our- 
selves when at home, and, in the 
morning, take to the road once more. 


Another day spent on the road and 
we arrive at Boston. 

If we live in New York and can 
find so much that is entirely new 
within a day’s ride of that city, how 
much more novel are the sights 
when we are farther from home! 
Suppose that we spend a day or two 


in touring in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Within a day's ride of Philadelphia is 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, which, 


with its 467 monuments, is one of 
the most interesting spots of this 
country; although, being off the main 
lines of railroad, it is visited by com- 
paratively few travelers. One of the 
new things which we see on the road 

between Philadelphia and Gettys- 
burg is the toll-gate. Although we 


In Old Valley Forge 


probably thought that the toll-gate 
was a thing of the past, we count 
twenty-five of these gates on our 


way to Gettysburg. The toll-gate 
keeper is one of the many interesting 
types which one meets at close range 
in touring. ‘The toll-gate keeper, as 
a rule, is superannuated and has 
served at the one gate for a period 
of forty years or more. He knows 
very well the rate of toll at his gate, 


but is not able to tell the rate at 
the next gate. He is not even sure 


of the length of the toll road, and 
until the question is asked he has 
never given any thought as to when 
it was built. He is not opposed to 
automobiles, but would not, under 
any circumstances, ride in one. 
Gettysburg is the starting-point 
of the main touring route into the 
South. Almost every mile of the 


country south of this point was 
the scene of strife during the Civil 


War. It certainly stirs one’s imagi- 
nation to drive over the very ground 
where, for four long years, the forces 
of the North and of the South alter- 
nately attacked and repelled. The 
Government and various patriotic 
societies have been active in erect- 
ing tablets describing the various 
maneuvres, and it is not too much 


to say that three days spent in tour- 
ing south from Gettysburg through 


Hagerstown, Antietam, Harper’s 
| Ferry, and Winchester, and thence 
| through the Shenandoah Valley, 
| gives one a much better idea of the 

military movements of the Civil War 

than would many weeks of browsing 
in the historical libraries 
Indeed, I would make the general 


statement that the best way to study 


By the St. Lawrence the history of any of our wars is to 


tour a few days in the regions where 


fighting occurred. Wherever 
there was fighting at any period may 
now be found a good touring route 
This is by no means a coincidence 
The movements of opposing armies 
>, as a rule, along the lines of 
natural the influx 
settlers was along the same lines 


the 


resistance; 


A shrine in Quebec 


the two methods 


A battery on Gettysburg Field 


A turn at Antietam 


historical, 
of all we are 


monument com- 


memorating some victory scored by the early settlers 


over the Indians. 


At another place we stop to admire 


Working outa passage 


Lining up at 


the 


fape 


as were also the main movements ot 
commerce and travel. This conci- 
tion has continued until the present, 
and that is why good roads exist through the principal 
fighting sections. I have noticed this feature not only 
in the Shenandoah Valley, where is found the 
good north and south road in the State of Virginia, 
but also in northern New York, from Saratoga up 
through the Lake George and Lake Champlain regions 
to the Canadian border and thence on to Montreal. 
Similarly, the only practical route from New Englat 
to the ancient city of Quebec is through the Chaudiér: 
Valley, which was the course taken by Benedict Arnold 
ind his followers in his ill-fated attempt to capture the 
citadel. 
There is no 


ony 


doubt that if there is any ‘‘royal road to 


learning’’ it is the route of tl utomobile tourist. A 
very fair outline of the principal events of our wars 
n be obtained by readir the tablets along the 


-—_- 
An auto Samaritan Paying toll: that’s all 
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Thomas 4-20 Town Car - 


a 


DESIGNED by M. Gustave 
Chedru, Thomas Town Cars 


will, during the coming season, prove 


as much the vogue in America as cars 
of this type are in Europe today. Constructed especially to meet every requirement for 
city and suburban work, they mark the greatest step in advance in motor car construction 
of the decade. In motor, transmission and all parts, this 


car is a marvel of simplicity. 


These cars will be used by women for park and suburban a E 

driving, shopping, the theatre and calling. By men they will == 

prove invaluable for business purposes. They combine the 1908 THOM) CA 

qualities of noiselessness, highest flexibility, ease of control and THOMAS THOMAS! TH: 

their low center of gravity prevents rocking and skidding. 1 TOWN CARS'7 DETROIT; FI 

Cyl H.P. Cy! 

4—20 4 40 4 

Wheel Base 109 in. Wheel Base 112} in, Whee 

Tires 32x4 Tires 34x4 Tires 3¢ 

Bodies Supplred Bodies Supplied Bod: 

Seats Price Seats Pri 


Runabout $3,000 Runabout $2,750) Runabout 


Cabriolet 3,000 ‘Tourabout 2,754) Tourabout 


Limousine 3,000 ~=Limousine 34754) Linousine 


3,000 landaulet 


Thomas 4-40 Detroit : Brougham 


3 

+ + 
Landaulet 5 3,000 TouringCar 5 2,754 Touring C 
5 5 

5 
Doctor’s Car 4 


3,000 


‘ LI!catT but powerful and smooth running, the Thomas 4-40 - 

Detroit has a dash and style in appearance that lends it an in- Sa 
dividuality not duplicated. Rich in upholstering, comfortable and 
with ample room for tive people, with reserve power and reserve 
strength, this car presents the 
greatest value at its price on sale. 

Its cylinders, four in num- 
ber, are cast in pairs, and 
have a bore of 5 inches, with 
a stroke of 4 3-4 inches. Pow- 


er is transmitted to the rear 
wheels through a transmission 


with three forward speeds and 


reverse and by shaft drive. 


Buttalo, N.S. 


Complete catalog on request 
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Thomas 4-60 Flyer 


HE Old _ Reliable 
Thomas Flyer has 
for 1908 been redesigned 
by M. Gustave Chedru and 
Howard E. Coffin. Every point of construction that has made this car the most consistent 


on the market today has been retained, and at the same time it has been made stronger but 
| lighter, simpler and more roomy and comfortable. ‘Two separate and independent systems 
a of ignition, two systems of radiation and two systems of lubrica- 
: tion show the pains taken to make this car the best. 
- Fl. = The Thomas 4- -60 Flyer has a record never equalled by any 
——_—— car. The real winner of the Glidden trophy in 1907, it has 
lr HOM CARS 1908 won 75 per cent,of the contests in which it has been entered and 
yMAS! THOMAS THOMAS now holds more records than any other make. 
ROIT F LYE R SPE CIA L 
-40 4—60 6—70 
ase 112} in, Wheel Base 12> in. Wheel 136 in. 
Seats Pri Seats Price Seats i Price 
UILT on lines that have already been proven for reliability 
5 sMiCer 7 4,500 Limousine 7 6,700 and strength, the Thomas 6-70 Special is destined to take 
5 3,7 limousine 7 5,200 Landaulet 7 6,700 the lead in high- -powered six-cylinder cars. Speedy, roomy and 
lndaulet 7 5,200 comfortable, the car is meant for those who wish to use their cars 
for every variety of work. The Thomas 6- -70 Special will be 
a =! found equally valuable for work in crowded city streets, in the 
od most mountainous country, and over the worst of country roads, 


where it will go on high gear as smoothly and quietly as many 
Ww rel powered cars will on good roads, 
without taxing the mechanism. 
The cylinders are cast singly, the 
motor developing power in excess of 
its rating. Double 
systems of ignition, 
cooling and lubrica- 
tion contribute to 
the high standard 
of reliability which 
repeated tests show 
will mark the use 
of the car. 


A.L.A.M. 


Complete catalog on request 
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side in various parts of the country. And as to geog- 
raphy—the tourist has indelibly impressed upon his 
memory the layout of the country through which he 
has traveled, the location of the rivers, of the mountain 
ranges, and of the cities, as well as the approximate 
size and character of the latter. The tourist may even 
obtain a smattering of foreign languages without leav- 
ing the country, provided he chooses the right sections 
for his tours. In the northern part of Maine, in 
regions remote from the railroad, no one can speak 
English except the parish priest. If one braves the 
forest roads, and tours in that delightful country, it 
will not be long before he 

can make his wants under- 


Collier’s 


“When in Rome, do as the Romans do,’’ and to rush 
past a farmer's rig without giving any sign that he 
even sees the farmer. The latter feels that he has been 
slighted and thinks that the automobilist considers 
himself socially superior—hence the slight feeling of 
hostility on the part of the farmer toward the auto- 
mobilist. I have always found it a good plan to nod to 
every one I meet along the road. 1 have seen many a 
sour, resentful look immediately melt into smiles, 
merely by my calling out a‘*Good morning”’ as I hur- 
ried along the road. 


example, by no means extreme, as to the difficulty of 
getting road directions in the country. While touring 
in Iowa, I stopped at a farmhouse and asked the owner 
the distance to the next largest town. ‘‘Couldn’t tell 
you,’’” he replied, ‘‘I am a stranger here.’’ ‘Just 
moved here?’’ I ventured. “Only two years ago last 
month,” was the reply. 

Before leaving this subject let me say that the dis- 
tinction between the farmer and the automobilist is 
vanishing. The farmer is becoming an automobilist, 
and on stopping at a farmhouse it is never surprising 
to learn that the owner has a machine. Any one who 
has toured extensively can 
readily answer the oft- 


stood by the natives. 

If one wishes to acquire 
a foreign language nearer 
home, let him tour to some 
little out-of-the-way town 
in Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where ‘‘Dutch’’ is 
spoken exclusively. Or let 
him continue northward 
into the coal regions in Lu- 


zerne County, where he will, 
of necessity, acquire some 
knowledge of Hungarian. 

But the principal way in which automobile touring 
enlarges one’s store of knowledge is through contact 
with all sorts and conditions of people. How little we 
city folks understand the farmer, and how our ideas 
change after we have taken a meal at his table and dis- 
cussed with him the affairs of the day! I have never been 
one of those who believed that the farmer was opposed 
to the automobilist. The instances of hostility which 
I have seen have been so few that I can remember 
almost every individual instance. Never have I been 
refused food or shelter at a farmhouse, and I have 
toured in more than half of the States of the Union. 
The farmer is naturally sociable, much more so than is 
his city cousin. It seems to me that if tourists as a 
class would consider this phase of the farmer's disposi- 
tion there would be even less feeling between the two 
classes. In the country districts it is an invariable 
rule for all people on meeting to exchange greetings, 
regardless of whether or not they are acquainted. The 
tourist is only too apt to forget the very safe maxim, 


Hunting on auto-back 


One indictment, however, Ido bringagainstthe 
4 


repeated question: ‘What 


becomes of the old auto- 
mobiles?”’ 
The automobile tourist 


has such a tremendous field 
open to him that he never 
wearies of his chosen form 
of recreation. Every sec- 
tion of the country, seen 
from the tourist’s vantage 


The auto hunters in camp in the wilds of Canada 


farmer—namely, his extraordinary lack of knowledge 
of the roads in the immediate vicinity of his home. In 
general, the farmer knows the road between his home 
and the next town, but otherwise his road knowledge 
is practically #77. It is often amusing and sometimes 
annoying to ask of a farmer the distance to a certain 
town. ‘‘Eight miles,’’ he will reply. After driving 
along for three or four miles in the direction indicated, 
one asks the same question of another farmer. ‘‘Ten 
miles’’ will probably be the answer. Just one more 


point, has its individuality, 
and the more one tours the 
mare one realizes how much 
lies beyond for future exploration. And how the ap- 
yearance of the country changes with the seasons! 
Iruly, to become really acquainted with any given 
route, one must make three or four trips over it at 
different times of the year. Then how different a road 
is at night from what it is by day! Can any other form 
of sport offer such keen delight as is found in driving 
by moonlight out through the open country? If there 
is just a thin carpet of snow to reflect the light of the 
moon from every side, searchlights and lamps are su- 
perfluous, and one drives on and on, entirely oblivious 
of the passing of the hours. 

Point out to me the most confirmed motorphobe, the 
man who would deprive automobiles of the use of the 
highways and their drivers of their liberty; I will sen- 
tence him to spend two days in an automobile with some 
touring party, and I will wager that, when he returns, 
he will be ready to enroll in the great army of automo- 
bile enthusiasts, a body which, while gaining recruits 
from all quarters, never suffers any desertions. 


Following the scent 


Ten Years After 


A Review of the Automobile Industry to the Present Day 


By KENNETH MACKARNESS GOODE 


BBO ASCRIBE a past of only ten 


A$ years to a utility which has 
been developing by fits and 
Starts ever since Walter Han 
cock built his three-wheeled 
steamer, “The Infant,” eighty 
years ago, may seem a little 


harsh to those who are fond of 
delving into the history of the 
self-propelled vehicle. Yet the 
shortest memory will recollect 
the beginnings of the present-day motor-car; the auto 
mobile as we know it to-day is essentially a twentieth 
century institution. And that automobile building as 
an industry is a thing of the latest generation there is 
no need for proof. 

If, however, your mental vision is a little hazy as to 
the exact date when cars began to claim the right of 
way, it is easy enough to turn back and see just what 
place automobiles held ten or twelve years ago. For 
instance, there was the famous Cosmopolitan race, or 
ganized by John Brisben Walker in 1896. A long list 
of starters left the New York City Hall one bright 
May morning for Ardsley on the Hudson, a distance 
of about twenty-two miles; not long after dark the 
winner coughed its way back down Broadway; but not 
till midnight did the second car come in. Three years 
later, when Dr. Lhewess started out from Paris for 
Peking, his most elaborate preparations only got him a 
short distance over into Russia. As late even as I90I 
no manufacturer was willing to stake his reputation on 
a car that should make within a year this Peking-Paris 
journey, which four cars of three different manufac 
turers have just completed, in less than three months. 


Limitations of Early Cars 


those earlier days not only endurance, but speed 
Fifteen miles an hour for 


as well, was in its infancy 


the pleasure car was considered good, and even the 
French racers of ten years ago were content with less 
than twice that speed. With a dozen drivers now doing 
a mile straightaway in less than three-quarters of a 


minute, and a car rushing around and around the great 
Weybridge Motordrome at such a rate to give an 
average speed of 66 miles an hour for twenty-four co! 
tinuous hours, the ten years’ improvement in speed seems 
almost miraculous 
Great as they are 
automobile along the 


12 


as 


though, these developments of t 


lines of mechanical efficien 


Tue or tue First Decape 
The motor omnibus, a late feature of New York life 
totally eclipsed by its wonderful growth in numbers 
and popularity. It was, after all, not so very long ago 
that an automobile drawn up at a city curb was a sight 
to attract a gaping crowd, and on a country road enough 
to frighten the faithful Dobbin into scattering produce 
all over the highway Nowadays the very men that 
stood open-mouthed every time one of the old ma 
chines rattled past watch a Vanderbilt cup driver whiz 
at fifty-five miles an hour and wonder what ails his 
third cylinder. Farmers discourse knowingly on the 
advantage of a direct drive; the very messenger boys 
can name you the machines that pass 
The takers of the 1900 census found in the whole 
United States only 3.723 automobiles of every kind; 
and the industry itself was so unimportant that it was 
not considered worth a separate report. At the Sheeps 
head Bay race-track on Suburban day, to take a single 
instance by way of illustrating what has happened since, 
an actual count showed 492 motor carriages parked on 
he green back of the grand stand; expert appraisal 


valued this collection of cars at not less than $2,500,000. 
Here, then, on one day at one spot were gathered auto 


mobiles worth more than half as much as all the cars 
in the whole country only seven years before! Some 
amateur statistician claims that 1,000 touring motorists 
visit the State of Connecticut alone every day during 
July, August, and September; and the “World Almanac” 
is authority for the statement that one year ago (Octo 


ber 1, 1905) there were in the United States approxi 
mately 120,000 pleasure cars of various models and 
10,000 commercial auto-wagons At that rate our coun 
try ought by now to boast a good many more than 
50,000 automobil of all type It estimated that 


the total value of all the cars now in use falls not far 
short of $270,000,000, an amount of money equal to the 
assessed valuation of all the personal property in the 
State of California or to the assessed valuation of all 
the land in Arizona, Oregon, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Florida. 

Into every occupation and every corner the motor-car 
is worming its way. The horseless express wagon and 
the lumbering auto-truck are now familiar objects in 
our cities; the dwellers along more than one rural free- 
delivery route listen for the mailman’s motor; in the 
desert wastes of Nevada the horse-power has supplanted 
the mule, and the Fifth Avenue stage, which for sixty 
years has been one of New York City’s sights, has just 
given way to a less picturesque but more profitable line 
of automobile buses. 

There is, perhaps, no surer way of obtaining an idea 
of the way the automobile industry has sprung into 
existence than by a comparison of the statistics fur- 
nished by the censuses of 1900 and 1905: 


AUTOMOBILE FACTORIES, 1g00 AND 1go5 
1Q00 1905 
Number of establishments . . 57 121 
Salaried officials, clerks, cte. 268 954 
Salaries . $294,770 $1,076,425 
Wage-earners, average number 2,241 10,239 
. « « « « « « 7 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Cost of materials used 
Value of products 


$281,129 
. $1,804,287 $ 
$4.748,011 


$3,946, 369 


$6,178,950 
$11,658,138 


$20,405,064 
Wonderful Growth of the Industry 


N these five the number of establishments 

more than doubled, the capital invested was increased 
256 per cent, the value of products 461 per cent, and 
the miscellaneous expenses 1,303 per cent. This enor 
mous increase in miscellaneous expenses, which include 
outside office rent, advertising, ete., is significant: in 
1900 the manufacturers were busy experimenting; by 
1905 they were ready to deliver cars in quantities, and 
$2.745,000 went out for publicity and salesmanship. 

Not long ago the New York “Herald” published in 
a most interesting statement the names of all the com 
panies which have since the year 1901 been engaged in 
the manufacture of gasoline automobiles. According to 
its figures there are 157 companies now running and an 
almost equal number, 151, that have during the past 
years started and failed) A summary of the “Herald's” 
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Your car 
needs this 


It 
‘*Max 
famot 


Is Indispensable 


Maxxell™ 
at $1750 


The new, four-cylinder, 26 H. P. 


marks a new epoch in automobile history 


HIS splendid car—an exact duplicate, as to mechanical 


principles, of the famous 4-cylinder ‘ Maxwell” which won 


ling at only $1750! 


SEE THIS NEW “MAXWELL” WONDER 
AT THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE SHOW! 


is a worthy addition to the — sible service rendered by the largest 


well’ line. 


is ‘‘Maxwell’’ 
thermo -syphon 
pump ; 
clutch; three-point suspension, 


to Safety and Comfort |) 


so notably 


cooling, without 
all metal 


It embodies the cars. The ‘‘Maxwell’’ 


record 


the Deming Trophy in the Glidden Tour of 1906, and served 
as pilot car in the 1907 Glidden Tour—supplies, for the first 
time since automobiles were invented, all the efficiency of the 
extravagantly-priced cars at low cost. 

Just think of this high-powered car, comprising all the well known and 
time-tried principles of the «*Maxwell,’’ sel 


has 


principles of been one long series of triumphs in 


multiple - disc 


hundred 


endurance runs, hill-climbing con- 
tests, &c. If you don’t know 
‘*Maxwell,’’ you don’t know the best 
: automobile value in the world. 
excessive weight, thus ceyen thousand five 
keeping down the cost lighted ‘‘Maxwell”’ 


the 


Over 


de- 


owners testify to 


Adopted as part of equipment : of maintenance. ‘‘Maxwell”” supremacy. The 12-14 
ees The great point for the prospective H. P. ‘lourabout costs only $825, and 
seventeen prominent’ pan buyer to remember is that this 26 the 16-20 H. P. Touring Car, fully 
manufacturers. H. P. ‘‘Maxwell’’ performs every pos- equipped, only $1450. 
Send for Booklet, Dept. W ° 4 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. cae 
E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
71 Vestry St., New York President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co 
\ _ j : Address Department 39 for a complete “Maxwell” catalogue, and kindly address me 
Applications made at our Garage, \ = . se sonally for a personal letter of introduction to the ‘‘Maxwell” dealer nearest you, for 
212-21 4 W. 88th St., N , z . Maxwell” ride over the most stubborn hill or toughest piece of road that you know. 
122 MAIN STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Members A. M.C. M. A. Dealers in Chicago, III. 
Main Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. all large cities actortes : ) Pawtucket, R. I. 


Stoddard-Maptun 


New Micrometer 


Adjusting Spark Plug 


The WICO 


excels every other plug on the market. 


Give the Wico a “Try Out’ 
and make us prove this claim 


For $1.00 we will send prepaid 
one Wico plug. 


For $5.00 we will send 5 Plugs 


packed in a solid oak case. 


a 


F Exclusive micrometeradjustment. 
eatures Gap may be adjusted to I-1000 
part of an inch. Rhythmic running of the engine is 
assured. P1 ractically self-cleaning. Only porcelain 
of the highest grade i 1s used—heat will not break it. 


Made in standard sizes to fit any motor car. 

Each Wico Plug is guaranteed for one year. 

Write to department 6 for catalogue and also re- 
quest Witherbee Battery Literature. 


Wico Spark Plugs are for sale by all dealers, or will be 
sent direct from us, $1 each, prep: aid, to any address. 


We exhibit at Grand Central Palace, New York, Oct. 24th-31st 
and Madison Square Garden, Noy. 2d to the gth 


Manufactured by Witherbee sa Three Factories 
ompany 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


A 1908 Census of Strong Points 


ANKEE DOODLE is entitled to stick a feather in 


his eap when he goes automobiling. Among 
American cars-which have wen world’s honors in, 
the great tests of the year Stoddard-Dayton machines 


hold places of notable prominence. 


In the census 


of strong points in construction and service, 
Stoddard-Dayton Model 8-F ranks at the top on the 


count of easy control, 


with safety. 
Model 8-F—the new 5-Passenger Touring Car — like its 


predecessor, is a distinctively handsome car. 


noiseless action and speed 


Tonneau may 


be equipped with two extra folding seats, at extracost. There 


isn’t any QUIT to a Stoddard- Dayton. 


The only changes 


made in Model 8- add to the comfort of the motorist. The 
car is the same a beauty which won and holds 


rank as the Arrerican Car of Achievement. 


Model 8-F — 30-35 H. P. Motor— 4 vertical cylinders, 
ecastin pairs in. bore, and5in. stroke. Sliding gear 
transmission, selective <ype, three speeds forward and 


reverse. 


Easily controi.ed with perfect brakes 


two 


internal and two externa!, operated by emergency leve: 
Price, $2,500, F. O. B. Dayton, with Oil Lamps, Horn 
and Tooi Equipment. 


The Dayton Motor 


SEND FOR 1908 CATALOG 


Car Co., Dayton, Ohio 


541 West 43d Street 1429 Michigan Ave. 220 Jefferson Ave. 
BALTIMORE OFFICE, 510 Continental Trust Building 
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statement may throw some light on the ups and downs 
of the motor-car maker. 
TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS THAT HAVE STARTED EACH YEAR 
SINCE 19.1 AND THE NUMBER THAT FAILED: 


Still 
Year Started Failed Running 
1902 33 20 7 
1993 34 38 16 
19 ‘ 40 30 10 
1905 Le ‘ 35 16 19 
1906 ‘ 3 17 21 


*Started before or during the year root. 


It will be seen from this table that,.although there 
have been a large number of failures, the business 
of making automobiles is gradually settling down 
on a firm foundation. Even yet, though, it is gen- 
erally believed that the money lost in the automobile 
business by the unsuccessful manufacturers vastly 
exceeds the profits made by the successful ones. 

This, however, is by no means unn tural in 
a new business that’ involves the ‘‘tying of 
so much capital as does the manu- 
facture of automobiles. Moreover, 


Collier’s 


tries. Not such a bad showing for an industry not ten 
years old! 

Forty thousand automobiles should be the result of 
this year’s work in the American factories, a crop worth 
upward of $80,000,000. This, contrasted with the fact 
that the forerunners of these factories were only seven 
years ago proud of having turned out something less 
than $10,000,000 worth of cars, shows what giant strides 
have been made. At this rate it will be only a few years 
before automobile making will surpass shipbuilding as a 
national industry. The total selling value of the Ameri- 
can-built automobiles thus far produced is variously 
estimated between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000. 


The American Manufacturer 


HE capital represented by the 150 live automobile 

manufacturers who are putting out these 40,000 cars 
is said to be very nearly $50,000,000. This vast sum 1s 
concerned only in the production of the machines, 
many millions more are involved in the 
gigantic organization necessary for their 
marketing. When one remembers that 


tory to note,” he says, “that the burden of the blame 
does not rest upon the automobile as a machine of ex 
ceptional speed properties upon the highway, but upon 
the persons driving the car. Probably three-fourths of 
the 96 cases enumerated might have been avoided had 
a reasonable amount of caution been exercised.” In 
support of this contention stands the fact that only to 
of the 96 accidents can be traced to faulty brakes and 
stearing-gear and only three to faulty tires. What bet 
ter testimonial to their materials skill can the 
manufacturers ask ? 

Another investigation along entirely different lines, 
yet equally striking in its proof of the ability of the 
modern automobile to “stand up” under any and all 
conditions, was that made recently by the manufacturers 
of one of our standard cars. Letters were sent to 
hundreds of owners asking them for sworn statements 
as to the actual expense involved in the maintenance 
of their machines. One hundred and sixty-four owners, 
driving in thirty States, responded with affidavits. The 
mileage reported varied from 850 miles to 32,000, 
nearly 50 per cent of the cars having been driven 
at least 10,000 miles; the combined mileage of the 
164 cars was 1,555,427 miles, a dis 
tance equal to a journey 62 times 


the product itself has been passing 
through a costly experimental stage ; 
every year hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of expensive ma- 
chinery, tools, supplies, and even 
parts of cars have been superseded 
by new devices and sold for scrap 
iron. 

As a result of this weeding out 
of the financially unfit manufacturers 
and the evolution of the car, the 
automobile business is on a sounder 
basis now than ever before. The 
transition from experimental freaks 
to a fixed general type having been 
accomplished, the engineers are now 
interested in bringing that type to its 
highest efficiency. In the mean time 
the buyer has learned that the cheap 
car is in the long run the expensive 
one. A reliable American automo- | 
bile, made as carefully as man can 
of the very best material on the mar- 
ket and selling, say, from $1,000 to | 
$5,000, is what the general public is 
asking of the manufacturers. The 


=y around the earth. The aggregate 
cost of repairs to the 164 cars that 
made up this tremendous mileage 
was only $6,881; and the average 
cost of repairs per car per week 51 
| cents. Since the car furnishing these 
|| data is by no means one of our most 
| expensive models, it is perfectly fair 
to assume that the average Ameri 
can car is about equally reliable. 
So rapidly has the automobile 
come into favor it is hardly sur 
prising that there are still a number 
of almost inexcusably rough edges 
in its adjustment to its environment, 
The non-motorists, the owners of 
cars, and even the manufacturers, 
have not yet reached any mutual 
understanding as to their relations 
with each other that can be called 
entirely satisfactory. On one hand 
we see some speed-mad driver tear- 
ing wildly through the Sunday streets 
of a peaceful village; on the other 
a grim sign, “6 miles an hour,” and 
J the constable’s home-made autotrap 


manufacturers, on their side, are 
learning how to make these cars 
and to sell them at the lowest pos- 
sible price consistent with a_ fair 
profit. The use of automobiles in the United States 
is limited only by their cost, their reliability, and the 
condition of the highways. Therefore, since the rela- 
tive cost of a good car is constantly decreasing and 
its absolute reliability constantly increasing, it is only 
a gg 9 of time until we shall meet on the roads of 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and the splendid roads of the Middle West a dozen 
cars where we now meet one. 


Growth of the Import Business 


[ 1901, the first year automobile iinports were listed 
separately, the advance-guard of automobile enthu 
siasts brought into this country from abroad just 26 
cars, valued at about $43,000. During the six 


Automobiles parked beside the grand stand at Brighton Beach Track 


for the first six months of 1907 the makers of automobiles 
had in twelve magazines alone more than $300,000 worth 
of advertising, the magnitude of this side of the automo- 
bile business will begin to dawn upon him. Boyd's 
Agency lists in the United States 3,209 automobile 
dealers and 2,965 garages and supply dealers whose 
commercial rating entitles them to be classed “re- 
sponsible.” 

Although these 150 manufacturers are to-day pro- 
ducing, and these 3,209 agents are to-day selling, a far 
better car than ever before for the same or for very 
Itthe more money, and thus reducing greatly its price 
relatively, statistics show that, general opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the average selling value of 
a motor-car is steadily increasing. In 1903 the average 


for blackmail only. Here at one 
moment the Seldenites and the ‘“out- 
laws” malign each other vigorously, 
there at the next they join hands to 
snatch the control of the racing from the hands of the 
amateur promoter. Slowly but surely, though, these 
things are being adjusted, and a few years morg will 
eliminate much lost motion. 


The Present-Day Outlook 


OONER or later the reckless driver, the speed maniac, 

the inter-city record-breaker, must go. The moment 
he is a thing of the past the village fathers will forget 
their animosity and the legitimate motorist will come 
into his own, Some day, too, when it dawns upon the 
leeislative mind that it is not the height of wisdom to 
give permission to drive a vehicle heavy as a stage 
coach and swift as a locomotive to any man who cares 
to forward his $2 to the Secretary of State, we 
shall have in all other States a license law com 


years since that time our Government has be- 
come richer by some six and a half millions of | 


dollars paid as duties on incoming cars. No AS 

wonder the United States Government can afford \ 

to provide a special automobile custom-house in |r 


New York City! 


IMPORTS, 1901-1907 


Total Averag : | America with the dargest line | 
4} Val f Carriages. Our first Carriag | 
Year Number Value alue were built in 1893, and 
> > been actively in the business ev 
2 $1,055.59 Price, 250.00 Experience Counts. Thi Price, Six-Passenger Carry 1,600.00 
1902 22 530,576 2 369 98 $1,208.00 HAYNES-APPERSON Carriage has assenger Carriage, § 
— ; 7 7 the long distance record, which was made in July, 1899, from Kokomo, Ind., to New York, 1,050 miles, without an 
1gO3 317 963,995 3,041.00 | geeident or breakdown ; average speed 14 miles per hour, Our Carriage de ring public service on a commercial 
422 204.160 2.080 aS | basis in Cuba end Porto Rico, and are known all over the wor ise the Gasoline System with double-cylinder 
i a a 423 1.294. 3959 | Motor Buy av Automobile that bas been tried and one that is built by an old and reliable 
1905 é ‘ . . ‘ 653 2,297,104 3,517-77 | Company. Our prices are reasonable considering the class of work we turn out No agents and no discounts, 
1.4 33 5,500,000 3,893.90 Send for Mlustrated Booklet covering Gasoline Systems. Descriptive Circulars free. 
THE HAYNES-APPERSON CO., = = = = © Kokomo, Ind., U. S. 
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parable with that of Massachusetts. The French 
system, with its examination and its penalty of 
revoking the license for a second and_ third 
offense against the law, is one that we might 
well copy. 

The desire for speed is a perfectly natural one 
and one that has done much toward the devel 
opment of the automobile. As a substitute for 
speeding on the public highways there will have 
to be an abundance of good racing. Motor 
dromes like that great two-mile racing basin at 
Weybridge, England, will have to be built, a 
properly safeguarded road course will have to 
be constructed, half a hundred tracks like that at 
Morris Park, New York, will have to be con- 


* Estimated 


Another reckoning of imports—that of the 
\ssociation of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers—indicates that during the last five years 
(1902-1906) the inspectors at the port of New 
York have passed 3,624 machines, valued at $18,221.79 
If this valuation be accepted and the 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty and per cent freight charges be added, 
it becomes apparent that the American owners of for- 
cign cars have in five years spent for their vehicles an 
aggregate of $27,332,691, a sum nearly three times as 
great as the amount spent during the same period by 
the United States Government on its entire consular 
and diplomatic service. To France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Itely the great bulk of this purchase money 
has gone, the country first named getting at least 
six or eight times as much as all the others put 
together. 

In exchange for these many French cars we are be 
ginning in turn to send our American-made machines 
into the home of the automobile; $252,742 worth of 
automobiles and parts were exported thither in 1905 
The United Kngdom, with $607,009 worth, and Canada, 
with $441,000 worth, were the only nations to take 
more kindly than the French to our manufacturers. 
Siam. Straits Settlements, Turkey in Asia, Brazil, Brit 
ish East Africa. Newfoundland, and Norway, all re- 
ceive their consignments from American automobile 


manufacturers. So, in fact, does almost every nation 

on the glob« the $2.400.000 worth of cars ind parts 

exported in 1905 went to no less than 62 different coun 
14 


First Avromonttes ADVERTISEMENT TO 


Note the long-distance record, and the average speed maintained on the 
record-breaking trip, as compared with the average speed of to-day 


price of an American car was $1,170; in 1904, $1.422; 
In 1905, $1,784; and in 1906 it had reached $2.087.. Ameri 
can runabouts sell to-day, as a rule, from $650 to $2,000; 
American touring cars from $1,000 to $6,000, with an 
average for all American cars of something well over 
$1,500. Foreign-built touring cars range from $4,500 to 
$11,500, and, generally speaking, bring an average price 
of about $6,000. It is interesting to note in passing that 
the average value of the imported machine has more than 
doubled in the last six years, a phenomenon due to the 
fact that a majority of the cars now brought over are 
specially built racers and heavy, high-powered touring 

irs. 

With this increase in price has come an _ infinitely 


safer and more satisfac ‘tory car The automobile statis 
tician of the New York “Herald” has recently made 
exhaustive study of the matter of automobile accidents 


He found that during the three summer months thers 
had been a total of 96 accidents in which 202 persons 
were killed or injured. When it is considered that during 
those three months thousands after thousands of tour- 
ing parties have been constantly dashing through the 
country with high-powered machines, this number is 
really astonishingly small But the conclusion the 
“Herald’s” authority draws from his painstaking analy 


sis of causes is particularly interesting: “It is satisfac 


Appear 1x 


verted. And the racing game will have to be 
better organized and controlled by some coopera- 
tive committee of great national associations. 
Manufacturers, finding that races of the right 
sort have not only an immense advertising 
value, but practical mechanical value as 
well, will not be slow to take them under their 
control 

Taken altogether, the automobile industry is now in 
better condition than at any time since its beginning, 
ten years ago. The trade to-day has for its traditions 
the experience of three hundred manufacturers, and is 
slowly but surely learning its lesson. 

Companies without sufficient capital, companies whose 
product dees not “make good,” companies administered 
on other than a sound economical business basis, have 
failed, and such companies will continue to fail. But 
fitter companies scon succeed them. Many people are 
prone to compare the motor-car with the bicycle, and 
as a consequence to predict that the automobile will 
follow the bicycle into retirement. Although a_ reac 
tion in favor of the horse is bound to come among 
those who have taken up motoring as an amus 
ment, the practical value of the machine has_ been 
so thoroughly demonstrated that this slight decline 
in its popularjty will probably never be felt. On 
the other hand, the usefulness of the motor will 
hecome more and more apparent each succeeding 
year, until some day the horse and the automobil 
will have changed places, and the horse will be occu 
pying the somewhat pretentious place the machin 
now holds 
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Merely Announcing 


Ignition. Carpenter dual ignition plied with a solid rear I-Beam axle such 
system—using Eiseman Magneto and as is used on high powered chain driven 
Carpenter single vibrating coil. cars. Wheels. 36x4 front; 36x5 rear. 

Genuine Imported Ball Bearings, Clutch. Cone, Metal to Metal, cork 
throughout transmission, wheels, steer- inserts. 
ing system, beve} gear, crank shaft, etc. Springs. Semi-eliptic front; plat- 

Brakes. Metal to Metal, internal form (3 point) rear, made by Lemoine 
and external, shoe type, on rear wheels. (France) 

Transmission. Four speed Select- All shafts, gears, connecting rods, 
ive. Direct on third. stationary axles, driving axles, propellor 

The only shaft drive system sup-_ shaft, etc. are Chrome Nickel Steel. 


AGENCIES 


New York - Motor Sales Co., Motor Mart, 62nd & Broadway Cincinnan - Rehance Motor Car Co., 216 East Third Street 
Boston - H. C. Stratton Company, 173 Huntington Avenue San Antono - D W. McElroy & Co, 406-8 Market Street 
Pittsburgh : Belleheld Motor Co., 4518 Henry Street San Francisco City Hall Automobile Co, 66 Fulton Street 

+ De Luxe Motor Sales Co., Michigan Avenue Los Angeles 
Lakedel Automobile Co., 5143-45 Delmar Boulevard St. Paul 


Pacific Auto Co.; 1028 South Main Street 
- F.W Ramaley, 650 Grand Avenue 


The improvements incorporated in the 1908 
“BARRETT” JACK place it as far ahead of 
former models as the “BARRETT” has always 
been in advance of ordinary jacks. To its rumerous 
superiorities of operation and construction has been 
added still another—the new reversing lever, which controls 
the direction of the jack's movement, up or down. 
Working at the tront of the jack and displacing the side eccentric 
or thumb screw formerly used, the reversing lever is always accessible 
with greatest ease, no matter in what pasition the jack may be placed 
under the car. It is in ready reach without groping between the 
spokes of a wheel or crawling beneath the car. It is not even neces- 
sary to reach under the car with the hand to operate the lever—a slight 
blow with the jack handle will set it as desired in a second. That 
this clever appliance adds greatly to the efficiency and convenience of the 
“BARRETT,” increasing its speed and making it far more handy to 
apply and remove, is not to be doubted. 
The “BARRETT is the only automobile jack on the market possessing 
this new and requisite aid to safe, speedy, accurate operation; and patents 
fully covering it are pending. The improved “BARRETT” is made in 
sizes with heights of 8, 10 and 11 inches, and raises only on the downward 
stroke of the operating handle. It is perfectly adapted to use on 
any motor car, irrespective of size or make 
Another new and worthy characteristic of the “BARRETT” is 
the tube steel handle, so strong it cannot break or bend under 
the heaviest motor car, yet so light 
it can be used with greatest case. 


The long- -sought-for invention which engineers had 


CAUTION 


With these added features of utility and bly its effectiveness and facilitating 
service under all circumstances, the “BARRETT” is now, more ren ever, the best and safest jack for your car's 
equipment. 


The “BARRETT” is supplied by leading automobile manufacturers, 
and may be had of responsible dealers everywhere, or direct from us. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exclusive Makers of “BARRETT” Jacks 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
26 Cortlandt St., New York 4 Rue Auber, Paris © Montreal = Antwerp 124 Longacre, London 


“THE JACK THAT DUFF BUILDS” 


FRANCE ITALY 
ENGLAND AMERICA 


ou can now afford MICHELINS. 
High import duty and _trans- 
Atlantic transportation charges 
are no longer a factor in their cost. 


‘ » By the recent completion of our great MICHELIN 
‘Factory at Milltown, N. J., the largest exclusive 
‘tire plant in the United States, the final obstacle 
to the general use in America of the world-famous 


MICHELIN Tire has been completely removed. 


Our fev MICHELIN Factory was erected for the purpose of sup- 
kplying, under more favorable conditions, the ever-increasing demand 
for MICHELIAS in America and is identical with owf MICHELID 
plants of France, utaly and England. The MICHELJNS made here are 
identical in every detai] —in every 7 but faclery location—with the 
world-famous products of’eur European factories. 


The great international races are logically regarded as the-Supreme 
test of tire walue, aud the fact is significant that every,irternational 
race silce mototear racing began has been won by a car equi pped with 
MICHELIN terriffic speed conteste where fie endur- 
ance is an absolute esse ntittthe -MICHELPN is the outs tire that has 
invariably and successfully withstood the strain 

Whatever class to which your car may belong, you should now 
equip with MICHELIN Tires. In ordering your new car, you can 
specify the world-famous MICHELIN equipment without the increase 
of a single dollar in its cost to you. Remember, in specifying 
MICHELINS you insure yourself a more satisfactory and more econ- 
omical service than is afforded by any other tire made 
Exhibiting at Grand Central Palace, New York, Gallery space 129. Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Basement space 209. Chicago Coliseum, Annex spaces 102 and 103 


CLINCHER TYPE QUICK DETACHABLE TYPE 
Round, Flat and Anti-skid. Round and Anti-skid. 
American and Millimeter sizes. American sizes only. 


All the above can be used on any of the well known Quick Det 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY. Milltown. N. J.. U 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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Collier’s 


tility Automobile in 190 


Some Conspicuous Hauramples of its Increasing Use 


OeHE trend of evolution in the 


business world indicates noth- 
ing more certainly than that 
the automobile will eventually 
supplant the horse, not only in 
the larger cities, but wherever 
commercial activities are con 
ducted on any but the smallest 
scale. In any city at the present 
time the difficulties of transport 
ing merchandise are constantly 
aggravated by the presence of horses in the streets. In 
the warmer months the press of traffic and the block- 
ading of the streets are sufficiently annoying, but in 
winter it is nearly intolerable. This is a day when 
things must be done on a large scale, if they are to be 
done at all. It is a day of utility, as opposed to sen- 
timent, but it is strongly to be doubted whether the evi 
dent torment of harmless and, oftentimes, engaging 
brutes has any direct relation to the credit column. 
Horses long since became impossible on street rail- 
ways: they will presently be proscribed by law for all 
but the lightest kinds of traffic. This will be the first 
long step toward the “horseless age.” 

In one respect the commercial vehicle situation is 
the same to-day as formerly: the foremost obstacle to 
its universal adoption is the dearth of skilled drivers. 
This accounts in large measure for the prevalence of 
electric vehicles for city and local traffic, the electric 
Seing simpler to operate than either the steam or gaso- 
sine machines. None the less, the 
truth is gradually dawning on the 


wagons in 


A record load of oil casks 


bilities of the near future. America has the gasoline 
habit. 

Heavy gasoline trucks are gaining a foothold—wheel- 
hold is perhaps the better word—in some American 
cities, where brewers, millers, furniture jobbers, and 
other large handlers of merchandise are beginning to 
recognize their advantages in point of economy and 
durability. For medium and_ light-weight trucking 
gasoline vehicles are constantly gaining in favor, and 
in some places are even rivaling the electrics, which, 
hitherto, have virtually monopolized the field. Indeed, 


3 drivers at $2 a day. 


City electric delivery wagons 


could save that in three and one-half weeks out of 
the expenses of the express wagons alone. The horse 
becomes a disappearing factor at this point in the 
calculation. 

Particularly in middle Western cities, the medium- 
weight truck, averaging a carrying capacity of one and 
one-half tons, is used to a moderate extent for local 
freighting and delivery. Its general adoption for these 
purposes is a mere matter of time, as already stated, 
but, if it is still necessary to compare its service and 
economy with the horse, a statement of actual expen- 
ditures of such a truck in service is, given, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT ON A ONE-YEAR BASIS 


As between a 1%-ton truck and three t-horse wagons 


3 horses at $150 each $450.00 Cost of car $1,600.00 

3 wagons at$1ooeach 300.00 Repairs . . . . 300.00 

3 sets harness at $4o . « feng 
each . . . . . 120.00 Lubricating oil, 4o- 

Feed, shoeing, etc . 540.00 mileday. . .. 45.00 

Wagon repairs 25.00 Hard oil, go-mile day 4.00 

Harness repairs 5.00 Driverat $2.50day . 750.00 


oo 6 per cent on differ- 
ence in investment 
21 ($730.00) 43-80 
$2,854.21 


-79 


This statement shows a saving of $395.79, including 
the wages of two men and the care of two wagons. 
This figure could probably be increased were the bulk 
of the business larger. Such a truck, 
if well handled and kept constantly 


mind of our youth that a conspicuous 
field of opportunity has been opened 
up in the calling of chauffeur or 
motor driver. In a very few years 
this great fundamental objection will 
have been removed, and a new era 
of civilization will have been begun, 
an age fraught with changes as great 
as followed the introduction of the 
railroad locemotive. 

Sanguine automobilists are predict- 
ing rural and suburban traffic by au- 
tomobile ; caravans on wheels; motor 


trains on the highways; the rail 
road rebate evil circumvented by the 
motor-car; every man his own freight 
agent. That this prophecy is already 
on the way to fulfilment is a fact 
less familiar. Yet such is the case. ; 
Within the present year an enterprising concern in 
Paterson, N. J., has established a motor-car route be- 
tween that city and New York, a distance of eighteen 
miles. At the present time they are running eight five- 
ton trucks over the route—some of them making two 
trips daily—and are doing a constantly increasing busi- 
ness carting raw silk to the Paterson mills and finished 
products in the opposite direction. Before the opening 
of another year sixteen such trucks will be in operation. 
Such trucks have a normal speed rating of eight miles 
per hour, with a possibility of twelve on a hard level 
road, and are capable of ascending all reasonable grades 
up to twenty per cent at a minimal speed of five 
miles. The average fuel consumption is 22 gallons to 
So miles, with one gallon of lubricant. 

Such an item is more than news. It indicates that, 
for short hauls at least, the motor-truck is cheaper, 
quicker, and more reliable than the railroad. For, in 
the time consumed in loading, despatching, running, 
and unloading a freight train, the motor-truck is well 


on its way with an excellent chance of arriving first 
The Long-Distance Freighter 


HE progress toward long-distance haulage is indi 

cated by the recent action of a Mexican copper mining 
company, which, instead of building a railroad for 
transporting its ores, has constructed a wagon road 
seventy-three miles in length, and is now operating 
five heavy trucks in daily trains. The wheels of these 
trucks are equipped with tires twelve inches wide, regu 
lar road-rollers, carrying steel clips on rubber cushions, 


The trip is made in a day’s time, with return on th 
following dav Although the ore is hauled in compara 
tively small quantities, the mine operators find the 


motor-truck line quite as satisfactory and considerably 
cheaper than building and operating a railway 

The heavy steam truck so popular in England and 
on the Continent of Europe still awaits its début on 
tlantic, In spite of all the advantage 
urged in its behalf. The road tractor and trailer train 
for heavy. long-distance traffic, as advocated by Ford 
her authorities, is also among the possi 


this side of the 


and some ot 
16 


One of the trucks doing heavy drafi 
work between Paterson and New York 


at work, would be found capable, on 
occasion, of supplanting three double 
teams, or six horses. 

Probably the largest private use of 
the gasoline truck at the present time 
is found in the passenger vehicle 
or sight-seeing bus. For this pur- 
pose the gasoline machine is rapidly 
crowding the electric in nearly every 
city in the United States. One manu- 
facturer reports an increase in de- 
mands for trucks of over 200 per 
cent within two months, the bulk of 


An American truck in the express ser- 
vice on the streets of a Yucatan city 


Five tons of flour from a Wisconsin mill 


by the use of very light vehicles of the buckboard type, 
the movement toward an entirely new order of package 
delivery has already been begun in some of our large 
Citic S 

\ certain department store in Chicago conducts all 
its retail deliveries by this kind of vehicle, achieving 
notable results in both rapidity of covering territory 
and in economy of cost. Formerly, in reaching points 
at between four and five miles from the store, an ex 
press company was engaged to haul the merchandise to 
a distributing depot, whence it was conveyed by horse 
deliveries to the various addresses. According to fig 
ures furnished by this firm, the average cost per pack 
age delivered was 15 cents, which, with an average of 
150 packages, totaled an expenditure of $22 50 per day 
This was additional to the local deliveries. By the use 
of the light gasoline deliveries, with a capacity of 800 
Is each, this expenditure is equaled only in a week 
—that including wages and up-keep—and the local dis 
tributing d pots have been abolished Furthermore, 
each of the gasoline cars makes two trips in each week 


poun 


da over an average distance of 160 city blocks and 

Each of these little cars delivers, on an average, 900 
parcels per week at the rate of 2.4 cents each, which 
ept nt total saving of over 600 per cent, quite an 
item on a yearly expense account Che selling price of 
each car is about $400. Our enterprising merchant 


orders for passenger vehicles. In 
New York City over a score of 
these cars run regularly from points 
in Manhattan to Coney Island and 
other pleasure resorts. othe 
parts of the Union the use of the 
gasoline bus for interurban passenger traffic is on 
the increase. In parts of the South, for example, 
where “Jim Crow” laws hold sway, enterprising col 
ored capitalists are establishing motor-car routes, run 
on schedule time, forethe exclusive use of people of 
their race. Already there are signs in several direc- 
tions that motor-car lines will presently be preferred 
to interurban trolley systems for both passengers and 
freight. A Western manufacturer, who makes a spe- 
cialty of such vehicles, reports that one of his cars, 
capacity twelve passengers, recently made a test run 
of over 100 miles, fully loaded, at the rate of 22 
miles per hour over sandy roads through a_ hilly 
country, without accident or stops for adjustment. 
Many interurban trolley-cars do little better than this. 

An interestingly hopeful feature at the present time 
is the increasing use of the motor-car by public insti- 
tutions and municipal departments. Electric ambu- 
lances are in use in several American cities, and 
gasoline ambulances have recently been ordered by 
the police departments of Indianapolis, Chicago, and 
New York. 


The Motor-Car in Public Service 


RECENT official test of the Indianapolis ambulance 

showed it capable of replacing three wagons and nine 
horses. It was in operation within eight seconds after 
a call, and had run 104 city blocks in 20 minutes’ time 
\ test for gasoline capacity showed running power of 
185 miles on 12 gallons at 20 miles per hour. 

\ gasoline ambulance and patrol wagon has_ been 
in use in Springfield, Mass., for nearly three years, and, 
according to official statements, has greatly added to 
the efficiency of the police department. In the case of 
a serious automobile accident at a point five miles from 
the citv, the victim was safely in the hospital within 


thirty-five minutes from the time of summoning relief 
by telephone. This same vehicle, used as a_ patrol 
wagon, has a seating capacity for fifteen It has proved 


extremely efficient in assembling conventions of peopl 
who are not good, rendering police raids in various 
parts of the city virtually simultaneous, 
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$2500.00 F. 


When you think of the new 
Wayne there are two things we 
want you to link together in your 
mind. 

The price, not taken merely by 
itself, but considered in connec- 
tion with the extraordinary excel- 
lence of the car. 

The price is $2500. For an 
ordinary car, only an_ ordinary 
price. For a car of Wayne re- 
finement, Wayne efficiency in 


O. B. Factory 


engine, transmission, and every 
vital part; Wayne power; Wayne 
smoothness and Wayne ease of 
operation—a price that represents 
the foremost value in the industry 
today. 

The 1908 Wayne Thirty for $2500 
—a top with storm front and side 
curtains, emergency seat in ton- 
neau, complete—we want you to 
consider it as the biggest return 
for your investment which the 
new season has to offer. 


1908 Wayne Thirty Ready for Delivery 
THE WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. A, DETROIT, MICH. 


Will exhibit only at the “AU America’? Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Oct. 24 to 87 


ROYAL TOURIST 4”, 


HE superb engineering-balance of the Royal 
has compelled the admiration of Men who 
know Motor Cars. Its individual beauty and 
marked refinement have made it beloved of 
women. The 1908 Models bearing added 


charms of body, but the same faultless motor de- 


sign which attracted present owners, will be ex Works (¢ aa 
gn | | OFrKS UO. veskc CONN. 
4} hibited at the New York Show a few days hence. New York, 88 Chambers St. and 1769 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 83 Michigan Ave, 
Boston, 94 Atlanti Ave. and 1020 Boylston St 
Send for illustrated catalog containing photographs and blue prints of detail. — y 
AD x A, 135 rth 10th Street 

ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. IURFALO, 725 Main St ‘ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO O5 Showing Actual Condition after 3,400 
;* SAN FRANCISCO, 423-483 Golden Gate Ave. Miles use. See the “Cat's Claws”? 

Members A. L. A. M. AGENCIES—Pit Rubber 213-915 Liberty A P rg: Gugler ric Mfg. Co., M W. Perry & 

St. Mercantile I &S Ka F. Co., I Salt Hardware Co., Salt 

1 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


HE COLT is a six cylinder, 
gentleman’s racing car of 40 
It has 
the great endurance and strength of 


H.P., weighing 1800 pounds. 


the high grade track racers. Its mar- 
velous Aexibility suits it pertectly tor 


town use and even a lady’s use. 


OTHER FEATURES: 


High tension Bosch magneto, Michelin 
Tires, 3 speed chrome steel transmission 


Exhibited at Palace Show— 
Southwest corner of gallery 


COLT RUNABOUT CO.,, ,,2%%., New York 


Successful, Safe 


Sound and Sightly 


@_ From these pictures you'll get a good idea of 
the tire that has created a veritable sensation in all 


Motordom. 


@. Eminent experts like Hiram Percy Maxim, 
Henry Souther, Herbert Lyttle, Owners who drive, 
Drivers of Track, Road and Endurance Contests, 
Chauffeurs —all agree that it’s the greatest tire 
invention of the age. 


WITH 


MIDGLEY 


@, Think what it means to buy a tire—a tire mind 
you-—not a separate device —that will never slip 
or skid, even on ice. Think of 200 little spikes— 
like cat’s claws, in each tire --that grip the ground 
continuously, yet that detract not one whit from 
fastness or resiliency. 


Showing Section of Midgley 
niversal Rim 


@, Why be satisfied with any other tire equipment ? 
Act now. Insure the safety of your car and its 
occupants by putting on Hartford Midgley Tread 
Clincher or Dunlop Tires. Better have MIDGLEY 
UNIVERSAL RIMS, too. You can then use 
Clincher or Dunlop Tires at your option. 


Millimeter Sizes for Foreign Cars 
FREE New Book “‘How to put on a Clincher Tire,” 


also Booklet on Hartford Midgley Tread Clincher 
or Dunlop Tire Write today 


TheHartford Rubber 
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WHY YOU 


@. The Jones is used in 
this Country and Abroad by the Police Depart- 
ments as a means for timing motor vehicles for 
reason of its accuracy. 


@. The Jones won the Gold Medal Reliability 
award in the Royal Automobile Club's Contest, 
London, England. All American and Foreign 
manufactured speed indicators sufficiently practical 
to enter, were in this Contest. 


@. S. F. Edge had the Jones on his Napier Cars 


there again remains, even after the car is subsequently stopped. 
unwarranted arrest is obvious. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER, 76th Street and 


than many motorists give them credit 


and thereby actually minimizes 


gives no 


under the hardest service. 


Branches, Age 


THE YOUR 1908 CAR 


@. The Jones is the pioneer automobile speed indicator. 


@ The Jones is the accepted standard speed indicator. 


The Maximum Hand or latest model of Speedometer is shown in illustration. The Maximum speed 
is indicated by the secondary hand, red in color to contrast with the black hand, which is carried forward 
by the latter and stops automatically at the highest speed attained, showing that speed as a permanent record 
until released by a push of the resetting stem at the base of cup. 
automatically and instantly returns to the speed at which the car is at that moment traveling, and 


We will send you upon request without charge our 1908 cata- 
log and new Speedometer Bulletin. Wryite Department No. 18. 


Morgan & Wright Tires Actually Reduce 


the Cost of Car Maintenance 


Good tires have much to do with the economy as well as the comfort of motoring. 
They have considerably more to do with the protecting of other parts of the car 


cost, as well as earn it in the pleasure they give. Hence there is more 

significance in the fact that Morgan & Wright Tires are possessed of 
unusual reserve strength than may appear on the surface. This extra 
strength not only fortifies against costly repair bills, but it does 
much toward saving the car from unnecessary strain or injury, 


which is from a Pennsylvania motorist: 


ae . We have dozens of letters similar to the following one, 


««By the use of vour tires the cost 
ot operating mv car 

has been practicalls 

cut in half, to say 

nothing of the satis- 

faction of 


tire equipment that 


them after having used three other leading makes.’’ 


Any motorist who wants it, can have the same 
kind of service by using the same kind of tires 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, DETROIT 


SHOULD SPECIFY 


when he made the world’s most remarkable 
record, traveling 1,588 miles, 1,310 yards in 24 
hours; averaging 66 miles per hour, on the Brook- 


lands Track, London, England. 


@. The Speedometer cable revolutions per hour at 
a 66 mile speed total 168,300 or 4,039,200 in 
24 hours; demonstrating the Jones “staying” 
qualities. 


@. Compare this to what other indicators have 
done—then you will specify the JONES. 


When released the Maximum Hand 


Its important protective value against 


Broadway, NEW YORK 


tor. Good tires can and do save their 


the cost of maintenance. 
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am particularly pleased with 
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THE GEORGE N. PIERCE 


IN 


COMPANY, h" ~=6RERS OF THE A. L. A. M., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


ANSWERING MENT PLEASE ME} 
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TION COLLIER'S 


The 1908 
Model 18 is now 

offered to the public 
as a development and 
refinement of previous models, with 
no radical changes. Built on the well 
known Peerless principles of simplicity, 
accessibility and reliability, recognized | 
everywhere as a full guarantee. | 


Write to-day for Advance Booklet * J,” 
which fully describes the Peerless Models 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2435 Oakdale St. Cleveland, O. | 


Member A.L. A.M. 


: 


